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This is our Christmas Card 


Give ‘“‘The American Girl’’ for Christmas 
“QOOOOOOOH, Mother! You darling! How 


did you know I wanted the Girl Scout magazine ?”’ 


The Adorable Card Above 


goes to every girl who receives the magazine as 
a Christmas present. Your Captain will give you 
(and your mother!) all the cards you wish. She 
will give you Christmas subscription blanks, too. 
Tell her to write us for as many as she can use. 


Can’t you just hear girls saying this on Christ- 
mas morning? 


Our Christmas Plan 














THe AMERICAN GiRL makes a popular Christmas 
present. Costing but $1.50, it is really 12 presents 
rolled into one. Every Girl Scout father and mother 
may give it to their daughter. 


Drop your hint now, 


Or if you wish to have some of the cards yourself, 
write us today. 


Oh, my! Oh my! 
It’s as easy as pie! 


If you wish to give the magazine to your chum, 





You know how! fill out the subscription blank below, sending us 


$1.50. We will mail her the card above, at Christ- 
mas time, signing your name. Or we will send 
the card to you for you to give to her. 


You may give it to your cousins and friends. 
Don’t worry if they are not Girl Scouts. Any 
girl may be a subscriber. 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Early—No Bother—No Rush 
A Pen and a Stamp 





‘THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Let Us Do Your 
Christmas Shopping 


Here is $1.50 (check or money order) a year’s subscrip- 
tion, a Christmas present for 


Name . 


Street ... 


cata aula Early ! 


i are . State . 


i 


Please send card to . 
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From a woodcut by Wharton Harris Esherick 


Villagers All, This Frosty Tide 


By KENNETH GRAHAME 


Villagers all, this frosty tide, 

Let your doors swing open wide, 

Though wind may follow, and snow beside; 
Yet draw us in by your fire to bide; 

Joy shall be yours in the morning! 


Here we stand in the cold and the sleet, 
Blowing fingers and stamping feet, 


Come from far away you to greet — 


You by the fire and we in the street — 
Bidding you joy in the morning! 
From ‘‘The Field Mouse’s Song’? 
in “Wind in the Willows" 





























Grace had seen the other two of the “triplets” hurrying past the house, laughing and talking 


The Christmas Miracle 


Three boarding school girls on their Christmas vacation—and their story 
told by a new author you will surely enjoy 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 
Illustrations by Agnes C. Lehman 


HRISTMAS! Christmas! Christmas! 
The three girls squeezed together there in a 
single seat at the end of the day coach were going 
home for the Christmas holidays. 

Grace was laughing. “To think we never knew each 
other at home, and all the time we were living on the 
same street! Me in the middle, and you at the ends!” 

“That’s not half so strange as to think that you, Grace 
Ellis, after a whole term of Miss Frost’s instruction in Eng- 
lish can use the objective when the nominative is indicated.” 
Merribell Lightfoot spoke with mock seriousness in the 
identical tones of the Miss Frost mentioned. 

“La, la. Who can stop to quibble over pronouns when 
it’s almost Christmas and we’re going home for vacation!” 

“You’d think Grace didn’t like school.” This was the 
third member of the party, Isadora Pomeroy. “Why she’s 
done nothing but extol it all term. And she took to it 
like a fish to water. How I hated my first year!” 

“Of course I love school. And going home wouldn’t be 
one hundredth so thrilling if I didn’t know I was going 
right back again. ‘But mother is bound to make Christmas 
so wonderful. She always does.” 


“T’m all agog to see that mother of yours.” Isadora had 
dropped her bantering and spoke with sincere wistfulness. 
“My mother is lovely too. But so different. She’s giving 
a house party now. All sorts of interesting people.” 

The way Isadora said “All sorts of interesting people” 
sounded peculiarly as though another and a strange voice 
had broken into the conversation. If Grace had known 
Isadora’s mother she would have recognized the inflection. 
Merribell did know Mrs. Pomeroy, and with her quick 
ear had realized the change in personality. But she did not 
mimic or make fun of it; for Merribell, though an inde- 
fatigable and clever mimic and simply bubbling with wit 
and humor, used her rare gifts tenderly, with a fineness 
that left those about her unwounded. She knew that 
Isadora adored her mother and was unconscious of her 
parrot-like imitations of that beautiful lady’s mannerisms. 
So she simply said, “Is there anybody in the house party 
your age?” 

“No. Young people bore mother. But this year I shall 
have you and Grace. I’m looking forward to your party 
and tree Christmas night as to nothing else, Grace, and 
then Merribell’s father! I say, its going to be exciting meet- 
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ing a real celebrity like your father, Merribell. Mother 
never got a real poet, a big one like him, at her house 
parties. She'll be bursting with envy of me!” 

“Mother pointed him out to me the first day we moved 
in,” Grace chimed in eagerly. “He was passing the house. 
That night she read a lot of his poetry to us. Brother, of 
course, went to sleep on the hearth rug right in the middle 
of it. He’s only six. He will keep quiet, though, and 
never interrupt just as long as mother reads, no matter 
whether he understands it or not. Mother said we should 
be contented with the poems 
themselves; we didn’t have to 
pry and peek at the poet.” 

Merribell nodded emphatic- 
ally. ‘Father would love that. 
It’s just what he thinks about 
poems and poets. But they 
ought to meet, just the same— 
any one so after his own heart 
as your mother.” 

Just then the train whistled ; 
keen, frosty air invaded the 
coach from a suddenly flung 
open door, and the three girls 
grabbed for their wraps. ‘“We’- 
re getting in! What a short 


trip. ‘Terribly short.” 
““There’s| mother!” Grace 
pointed proudly. 

“And father!” = Merribell 


waved a bright scarf at the 
tall, stooped man with the iron 
gray hair. 

“And William,” Isadora 
spoke dryly. William was her 
mother’s chauffeur. 


Grace and Merribell  ex- 
changed one swift glance. 
Then, almost simultaneously 


they gave Isadora a hug. What 
a shame that Mrs. Pomeroy was 
too busy with her house party 
to meet her only daughter, 
home from three months of 
school. 

“Thank you both for coming in the day coach with me,” 
Grace said hastily, as the three stood jostling with other 
passengers on the car platform, waiting for the train to 
come to a complete stop and the gate to be opened. “It 
was nice of you to give up your chairs.” 

“Oh, chairs!” Isadora spoke scornfully of chairs to hide 
the disappointment that was trying to make her cry.— 
lV illiam—! And there was Grace’s mother just at the car 
steps, breathless, eager, holding a little boy by the hand. 

“There you are, Grace! See, there’s sister.” 

“Mother! Hello, hello. Goodness, how you’ve grown 
brother!” 

“Did you bring me something?” That was the little boy. 

Grace and her mother laughed into each other’s eyes. 
“Yes, myself.” But she would not let him be doubtful 
long. “And something else, too. In my bag. Just wait 
until we’re home and sister will surprise you. 

Meanwhile Merribell had gone away with her father, 
striding off across the tracks and cutting into a snowy field 
on a short cut to Paradise Avenue, the street on which all 
three girls happened to live. William had led the way to 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s limousine, carrying Isadora’s bags, and 
now the big car was sweeping away around the turn in 
front of the station. The three girls had said their good- 
byes on the train platform. Their separation would not 
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Grace wondered, was the echo of the bells frozen 
in lovely patterns in the Christmas air? 
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be long, however, for they were to meet tomorrow morn- 
ing at Grace’s. 

The Ellis family took a street car. Isadora would have 
offered them her car, of course, if she had imagined they 
would go off in anything humbler than a taxi. It never 
cecurred to her that taxis are luxuries, and that since 
Grace had to ride in day coaches rather than parlor cars 
she might have to ride in street cars, too. 

But street car or donkey back or limousine would have 
made no difference to Grace. She was radiant with 

home-coming. She squeezed 

Christopher’s hand, talked very 

fast, and laughed at almost 

every turn of the car wheels. 

She was elated and sparkling 

until after supper. And then 

the blow fell. 

Christopher was in bed. Mrs. 
Ellis had slipped into a blue 
tea gown, silken and flowing. 
But Grace had not bothered to 
change. ‘Tonight she was priv- 
ileged to do as she pleased, and 
she wouldn’t take time away 
from her mother to dress. 
There was too much to tell. 
They were sitting, their feet 
toasted by the open fire, their 
shoulders bathed in the lamp- 
light from the library table, 
taking the last stitches and 
tying the last ribbons in the 
Christmas presents they were 
both making. Grace plunged 
into conversation. 

“Think, mother, of our hav- 
ing lived almost a year on Par- 
adise Avenue and never having 
laid eyes on either Merribell or 
Isadora! They were away, at 
school, of course, and then ‘the 

. summer months at camp. But 
even so there was Christmas 
and Easter vacation. Funny, 
isn’t it! And now we’re just 

the best friends in the world. I wrote you, didn’t I, that 
at Miss Putnam’s they called us the Tyiplets. We're al- 
ways together. ‘There’s no one else I like half so much. 

And that’s queer, for they are so utterly different from each 

other. But then we're all three utterly different!” 

Mrs. Ellis nodded. She was unusually silent, but Grace 
was too full of her subject to notice that. She went on. 

“Tt’s just too wonderful that you let me go to board- 
ing school this year, mother. I truly don’t see how I ever 
lived when it was just high school. There was nobody 
there iike Isadora or Merribell. How did I endure it?” 

Mrs. Ellis looked up from her bow-tying now. Her eyes 
met her daughter’s level, direct. Her face was paling but 
Grace did not notice that in the firelight and lamplight. 

“Dear Grace,” she said, “I am so sorry. But putting 
it off is no good. It’s got to be high school again. ‘The 
securities we have been drawing income from have stopped 
paying dividends. It isn’t only your school either—. I 
can’t stay at home and take care of little Christopher any 
longer. I’ve got to earn money. Right away. Isadora’s 
father, Mr. Pomeroy, has taken me into the Women’s De- 
partment of his bond house. He is going to pay me a 
hundred a month while I study there. Inside of three 
months or so I can begin to sell bonds to-women and advise 

(Continued on page 36) 








Melissy’s Music Box 


“How 
adorable—and exciting, too,” exclaimed 
a Girl Scout who read the manuscript 

By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


Part one of a two part story. 


Illustrations by Edith Ballinger Price 
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T stood enthroned on a great Chinese 
{ teakwood table in the dim library of the 

old plantation mansion a short distance 
outside of Savannah. We noticed it almost 
the first moment we entered the room for it 
was the most noticeable object in it. While 
we were waiting for Great-aunt Cecily 
to descend and welcome us, we left 
Mother and tiptoed over to examine it 
more closely. 

“What is it, do you suppose?” I 
whispered to my sister Leila. 

“T don’t know, Cecy,” she whispered 
back. “It certainly looks like a fancy 
box of some kind. Perhaps they keep the family 
jewels in it!” 

“What nonsense!” I giggled. “Imagine 
keeping the family jewels in this public place!” 

“Girls,” implored Mother in a distracted 
whisper, “please come here and sit down, I don’t 
want you prowling about when Aunt Cecily comes in.” 

So we came back to her side again on the wide old 
mahogany davenport, but I couldn’t keep my thoughts 
or my eyes away from the odd-looking box on the distant 
table. It was made of a bright yellow satiny wood about 
two feet long, a foot wide and eight or nine inches high. 
It stood on four white knobs evidently of china, but the 
top or cover was the most curious thing about it for on 
it was painted a mountain scene so beautiful and so real 
that you could almost imagine yourself right there in the 
midst of it. It looked like the pictures we'd seen of the 
Alps and, as it turned out afterward, so it proved to be. 
Down below where the cover shut, there was a keyhole, 
and at each end a curious mother-of-pearl round disc. 

But before I had any more time to think about it, 
Great-aunt Cecily came into the room. I can only de- 
scribe Great-aunt Cecily by saying that she was the most 
perfect specimen of an elderly southern lady that you 
could possibly imagine. White hair parted in the middle 
and waved softly over her ears, the brightest brown eyes 
I have ever seen, a little black lace shawl draped round 
her shoulders, her face wrinkled but the prettiest pink and 
white complexion,—she might have stepped right out of 
an old-fashioned portrait. But oh!—when she spoke in 
that sweet, soft Southern drawl I could have hugged her. 
Leila said afterward that she felt the same way. 

Well, of course Mother did most of the talking—told 
her how we’d come to spend two or three weeks in Savan- 
nah mainly on Daddy’s account, because he didn’t seem to 
be prospering up in New York after the severe attack of 
pneumonia he’d had, how we were staying at the De Soto 
Hotel in the city and were looking forward to spending 
our Christmas holidays in this rather unusual way and 
place. 

“Oh, but my dear!” cried Great-aunt Cecily (I loved 
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We all crowded around her 


the way she pronounced it “mah deah!’’) “you can’t spend 
Christmas in a hotel! That would never do. It would 
be so dreary. You must all come to me for Christmas 
Eve and stay over the next day. I should love to have 
you. I am alone now, you know.” 

But Mother, of course, protested. “There are four of 
us, you see, That’s a great many to descend unexpectedly 
on any one and Christmas Eve is tomorrow night. Sup- 
pose we come in for a visit on Christmas Day instead ? 
We'll even come to tea if you want us, but to stay over 
night—all of us—that is really too much!” 

But Great-aunt Cecily wouldn’t hear of it. “Oh, you 
Northerners!” she laughed. ‘‘Especially you New Yorkers 
who live in such tiny apartments that one extra in the way 
of company crowds you to the point of breathlessness,— 
you don’t know what southern hospitality means. I have 
entertained fifteen unexpected guests at one time in this 
house and never had to think where I was going to put 
them. And old Mandy in the kitchen never blinked an 
eye when I told her to prepare for them. So you see?” 

And Mother visibly weakened at that, for we both 
knew, Leila and I, that the invitation tempted her terribly. 
To tell the truth, we had all been rather blue at the pros- 
pect of spending Christmas, the most wonderful holiday in 
the year, in a hotel. It has always meant so much to us, 
hanging our stockings, the tree, the gifts, the Christmas 
carols, the wonderful home dinner,—how were we ever 
going to endure it in a strange city and a strange public 
place to celebrate it in? Well, here was the most marvel- 
ous opportunity to escape all that. Leila and I fairly 
held our breath and with our eyes implored Mother to say 
we would come. But Mother had something else on her 
mind and I knew it. 

So I wasn’t surprised when I heard her say, “This is 
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The advancing army 
was nearer! 


very lovely of you, dear 
Aunt Cecily, and you can 
hardly know how much 
we long to come but 
there’s another reason that 
will, I fear, prevent us. 
On the steamer coming 
down, we met and became 
rather well acquainted 
with a dear old gentleman 
who was planning to 
spend his Christmas: alone 
in Savannah at the same 
hotel where we are stay- 
ing. This Mr. Crandall 
grew so well acquainted 
with my husband and in 
fact with all of us and 
he was so attractive in 
manner and seemed so 
lonely, that we included 
him in many of our sight- 
seeing trips and have in- > 
vited him to have his 
Christmas dinner with us. 
So you see we can hardly 
retract that invitation now 
and say we are going to 
have other plans.” 

“Bring Mr. Crandall 
along with you,” prompt- 
ly declared Great-aunt 
Cecily. “I shall be de- 
lighted to entertain him also since he is a friend of yours. 
We have nine guest-rooms in this house so you’ need not 
worry about where I will put you. I shall expect you 
all to supper on Christmas Eve and Mr. Crandall with 
you.” 

So Mother at last capitulated, after a few more argu- 
ments to the contrary, and Great-aunt Cecily served us 
with delicious afternoon tea and tiny cakes. I wanted 
very much to ask her about that queer box on the teak- 
wood table but did not get a chance. However, I prom- 
ised myself that I’d find out about it during our coming 
visit, if possible. I little dreamed what a part in our visit 
that box was going to play! 

Well, the whole five of us, Daddy, Mother, Mr. Cran- 
dall, Leila and myself arrived late the next afternoon and 
were welcomed in the most gracious way by Great-aunt 
Cecily. A colored man with white wooly hair and a face 
that absolutely beamed, opened the front door and stood 
behind her when she appeared in the hall to greet us. 
The whole big place was decorated with wreaths of holly 
and garlands of some other green stuff. And a big Christ- 
mas tree all trimmed, stood in a corner of the great library. 
Everything seemed very Christmasy except the weather 
which was so mild and summer-like that Leila and I both 
had on light dresses. I couldn’t get used to that! 

Great-aunt Cecily welcomed Mr. Crandall as warmly 
as she did the rest of us and you wouldn’t think from her 
manner but what she’d known him all her life. He was 
a charming old man and we had all become very fond of 
him. He said he lived in Massachusetts and had been 
sent South for his health. He was going on to Florida 
but said he’d just had a fancy to spend Christmas in 
Savannah and so had stopped off there. I thought he 
acted a little surprised when we told him where we were 
going for the holiday and that he was also invited. But 
he seemed very glad and happy to accept the unexpected 
invitation. And as he had no end of amusing stories to 
tell, we all enjoyed having him with us. Mother ex- 
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plained to him that Great- 
aunt Cecily was really a 
more distant relative than 
she seemed and that we 
hadn’t seen or heard from 
her in many years but 
that since we were visit- 
ing here, we had thought 
it a pleasant thing to look 
her up. 

After supper we went 
into the great library. 
And, as the weather had 
grown chilly after dark, 
old Nat, the colored man, 
had made a roaring fire 
on the hearth. We sat 
about it and told jokes 
and popped corn and 
Great-aunt Cecily even 
insisted that we all hang 
up stockings in front of 
the huge old chimney. 
We'd never had anything 
more delightfully Christ- 
masy, even at home. But 
all the time I kept cast- 
ing an eye in the direction 
of the queer, fascinating 
box on the teakwood table 
and wondering when I’d 
ever get a chance to speak 
about it to Great-aunt 
Cecily and to ask her all about it. 

But at last the opportunity came, when no one happened 
to be saying anything. Strangely enough, though, when 
[ got the chance to speak about it, my heart began to 
thump so that I could hardly hear what I said. And too, 
I had a sudden fear that Great-aunt Cecily might think 
I was very prying or inquisitive to ask about it. 

I had just decided that I would say nothing at all, 
when I heard myself stammering. ‘“Great-aunt Cecily, 
wh-what is that—that strange box over there, if—if you 
please ?” 

“Now I’m right glad you asked about that, little Cecily,” 
she replied promptly, “for I was going to introduce that 
subject myself shortly. That is a Tyrolese Music Box 
and its history is so closely connected with a strange occur- 
rence in this house that it has to play its part in every 
Christmas Eve celebration we have.” And then, to our 
great astonishment, she turned to the colored man who 
was standing in the doorway and said, “Uncle Nat, call 
in Melissy!” 

I rather think “Melissy” couldn’t haye been very far 
away for she came in almost immediately, the strangest 
old colored woman I have ever seen. She was dressed 
in a gay-colored cotton dress of some kind and had a 
snow-white turban wound round her head. She was very 
thin and fragile and from the way Uncle Nat guided her 
in, I supposed that she could not walk alone—and I was 
not mistaken as I discovered afterward. He led her over 
toward the teakwood table alongside of which had been 
placed a chair. And by this chair she stood till Great-aunt 
Cecily motioned and said, “Sit down, Melissy. We are 
glad to see you.” Then she seated herself in the chair 
right near the box. 

“T want to tell you all the strange story about this in- 
strument,” began Great-aunt Cecily. “We have always 
called it ‘Melissy’s music box’ and before I am through 
you will have seen why. Had it not been for this role it 
played in a curious adventure I should not be entertain- 
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ing you here tonight. Long years ago—it must be at least 
seventy-—an uncle of mine brought this home with him 
from a trip to Europe. He had bought it in the Austrian 
Tyrol in a little village far up among the mountains. They 
made such things there and he had heard it play and was 
very much fascinated by it for it is very sweet-toned and 
can play twenty tunes. Come and look at the mechanism 
inside.” 

We all crowded around her as she opened the cover 
and were surprised at the queer, delicate works inside. 
The main part of it was a large metal roller which fairly 
bristled with tiny little pieces of fine wire not an eighth 
of an inch long, ranged on it in curious groups. The rest 
of it was a sheet of metal cut into thin strips like the keys 
of a piano. Later I saw how, when it was wound up, 
the tiny wires on the roller struck these keys almost as 
if they were fingers, producing the most delightful tinkling 
music. 

But when we had returned to our seats by the fire, she 
went on, “One thing my uncle did before he bought the 
box. He made them alter it so that it could play three 
or four of the tunes he very much liked personally. The 
others he left as they were. Then he had it shipped home 
to Savannah as a gift to me. This was just before the 
attack on Fort Sumter. I was only a young girl at the 
time but I remember that we were fascinated by this 
wonderful box which was a real novelty to us and were 
constantly winding it up and listening to its twenty tunes. 
Lately some one has presented me with a fine new grama- 
phone and a great number of wonderful records, but I’ve 
never gotten half the pleasure out of it that I did from this 
old Tyrolese music box. 

“Well, there was one person here who was more fascin- 
ated by it than any one else and that 
was Melissy. She’s quite deaf now 
and hears nothing of what I say, so 
I can talk about her freely. She was 
my own personal slave and maid and 
was perfectly devoted to me, but she 
used to slip away every chance she 
got and start the music box going and 
stand listening to it almost as if she 
were in a trance. It got to be quite 
a joke in the household and when- 
ever we heard the music box going 
we used to laugh and say, ‘Melissy’s 
at it again!’ 

“You see these two discs at the 
sides? The one on the right 
starts and stops the machine. 
The one on the left regulates it 
so that any particular tune that 
is wanted can be played over 
and over and the rest omitted. 
Melissy had one favorite 
tune among all the rest 
and after a while she 
learned to adjust it so 
that this tune would be 
played exclusively. 
Finally it got so on our 
nerves that we had to 
forbid her to play it 
more than once a day, 
under penalty of not be- 
ing allowed to approach 
the thing for a week if 
she disobeyed ! 

“Well, the terrible 


years of the war went 
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“Halt! don’t move another step!” 


on and they reaped a grim harvest in our household. My 
father and uncle fell first and after that my two brothers. 
I won’t harrow you with all the sad details but at length 
I was left alone with only an elderly cousin for a com- 
panion and the few servants we had left. Then came the 
time of Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea, and we 
all realized that Savannah was the goal. As the approach 
grew nearer and nearer and the tales of the awful devasta- 
tion reached us, the consternation was beyond description. 
But we still hoped that our lines of defense would hold 
and that he would never reaily attain Savannah. 

“But that hope died two or three days before Christmas 
of 1864. I shall never forget how a neighbor rushed in 


‘one morning with the staggering warning that Sherman 


was only a comparatively few miles away and that if I 
valued safety I would abandon the plantation and get into 
the city at once. ‘Don’t take a thing you do not absolutely 
need,’ he said, ‘and hide all your valuables before you 
leave the place. Better bury them for they'll probably 
burn the house.’ 

“T tried hard to keep my head and not get nervous for 
I was the only one who seemed capable of any reasonable 
action or thought. Cousin Martha was very old and 
feeble and the servants had gone crazy with fright. I 
got together all the old family silver and valuables and had 
Nat dig a hole off in a distant pasture and bury them. 
My own little box of personal jewels (I hadn’t very many) 
I decided to carry with me as I hated to part from them. 
So I laid them out on my dressing-table, intending to con- 
ceal them about me when I changed my clothes to leave. 
But before I got a chance to do that, our neighbor drove 
frantically*up to our door in a closed carriage and im- 
plored my cousin and me to get in at once and drive with 
him to Savannah, as the advancing army was much nearer 
than had been supposed and there wasn’t a moment to 
lose. We directed the servants to follow us in our own 
carriage. 

“It was not till we had almost reached the city that I 
suddenly remembered I had never brought along the iewel- 
case and had left it carelessly right out on my dressing- 
table in plain sight. 
They would of course be 
doomed and I felt al- 
most inconsolable. It 
was not because of the 
value of the trinkets, 
but chiefly because 
among them was my en- 
gagement ring that my 
fiance had given me just 
at the opening of the 
war and he had since 
been killed. I felt as if 
I could not part with 
that. 

“The carriage with 
the servants was right 
behind us and when we 
stopped to water the 
horses, I confided my 
trouble to Melissy. The 
faithful soul at once de- 
clared she would get out 
and walk back and bring 
my treasures to me. 
Against this we all pro- 
tested strongly for it 
was twelve miles away 
and no telling how she 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Sid did not miss one word 


One of four daughters of the famous, dead poet, 


” 


S IDNEY ROMLEY, aged 15, thirsts for adventure. 


Joseph Romley, she demands and receives the “Egg, 
money coming each year from one of her father’s books. 
She astonishes her three sisters, Trude, Isolde and Vick 
(Victoria) by saying that she has written to a cousin on 
Cape Cod (whose name she has discovered in the family 
tree. book but whom she has never seen) and that the 
cousin, Achsa Green, has invited her for a visit. Since 
Vick wishes to travel with an aunt, Isolde to assist a 
professor with his book, and Trude to visit the Whites, 
they consent. 

Because the letter was written on lovely paper and in 
well-phrased wording, Sidney imagines her cousin’s home 
beautiful and her cousin wealthy. As she approaches Cape 
Cod, she would have given way to depression over the 
aspect of the country had it not been for Cap’n Phin 
Davies who diverts her with remarks about pirates which 
Sid, seeing his officer’s badge, takes literally. He leaves 
her at Wellfleet, inviting her to visit him and his wife. 
And soon Sidney reaches her destination, greeted by a 
young man, Dugald Allen, who seems to be a kind of 
boarder of her cousin’s. This is her first blow. The next 
comes when she sees the small house and is ushered into 
the kitchen where she meets Cousin Achsa’s grandson, a 
cripple. Sidney resolves to go home as soon as possible. 


Chapter 7—Mr. Dugald Explains 


Sidney did not send the telegram to Trude. 
Next morning, with errant sunbeams dancing across her 


) Laughing Last 


Were they pirates? See what you think after reading 
this third installment of our mystery serial 


By JANE ABBOTT 


ILuStrations by Esther Andrews 


face, she caught a wiff of tobacco. Forgetting her bitter 
disappointment, she sprang from bed and rushed to the 
window. There was the “boarder” in the bit of garden. 
As he straightened from pricking a flower, his glance 
strayed toward Sidney. 

“Good morning, half-cousin.” 

“Good morning,” Sidney answered. 
late?” 

“It’s early. Aunt Achsa has gone on an errand and I 
have an idea. Hurry and we'll run down and meet her 
and incidentally I’ll give you your first glimpse of the 
harbor.” 

Sidney indicated her willingness by drawing her head 
in from its frame of roses, and in a few moments joined 
the “boarder” in the garden. Unlike Sidney, Dugald 
Allen had not slept the night before. Argue as he would, 
he could not shake the notion that he was responsible for 
Sidney’s coming. He himself had written the letter that 
he knew now must have given Sidney’s family a wrong 
impression. He had not thought of that until he had 
caught the stricken look on Sidney’s face the night before. 
And it was not alone Sidney’s disappointment that moved 
him. He was stirred by a strong desire to make the girl 
know Aunt Achsa as he knew her, to love the noble spirit 
in the weather-beaten old body. Even Lavender. These 
people might indeed be his own so quickly did he rise in 
their defense. 

Where the lane turned into the beach road, Sidney 
stopped. “Oh, the boats! Aren’t they darling? Why, 
the sails look all pinky.” 

Dugald Allen explained that that was a trick of the 
sun and water. ‘‘Sometimes they are green and some- 
times gray and deep purple. See the fishing boats are 
starting out for the grounds. The large schooner’s headed 
for the Banks—I think it’s the Puritan, Jed Starrow’s 
new boat.” 

“Can I go out in one of them? 

“One can always find a dory. 
Arabella.” 

It was on the tip of Sidney’s tongue to ask, ‘““What is 
the Arabella?” and something more of this Jed Starrow 
whom she remembered Cap’n Phin Davies had mentioned 
but another thought seized her. 

“Mr.—Dugald, I want to ask you something. You 
see, my sisters and me, we didn’t know anything about 
Cousin Achsa and the Greens except what we found in 
a sort of family tree book- But I wanted to go some- 
where so I wrote her. Mr. Dugald, can letters be aw- 
fully different from people?” 

A guilty shiver raced the length of Mr. Dugald’s 
spine. ‘What do you mean, Sidney?” 

“Why, I mean the letter I got looked as though the 
person that wrote it was—well, sort of rich and—” 

Dugald Allen motioned to an overturned dory. “Sup- 
pose we sit here, Sidney. Now I’ll make a confession. 
I wrote that letter for Aunt Achsa, but did not think of 
the wrong impression it might give you. “Anyway,” he 


“Is it early or 


Oh, I want to!” 
And Lavender has the 
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faced Sidney squarely, “weren’t you taking a sporting 
chance when you came?” 

Sidney flushed. “I—I guess so. You see, I wanted 
adventure and it was my turn to use the Egg. But I 
think I know what you mean: I ought not to be disap- 
pointed because my cousins aren’t just what I—” 

“Sidney, I’ve lived—well, a little longer than you have, 
and I’ve had a chance to find out a few things about 
people. There’s one kind of aristocracy we find mostly 
in big cities. It is a sham thing made over with a gilding 
of money and wit. Then there’s an aristocracy that’s 
the real thing through. You find that mostly in old, for- 
gotten, out-of-the-way places like Cape Cod. The real 
Cape Codders are descended from pioneer men who fol- 
lowed the sea for an honest living, who put bravery and 
justice and charity and how to live humanly with their 
fellows above money. Miss Sidney, in your Cousin Achsa’s 
old body is a spirit that has come to her from men who 
were like the Vikings of old. She’s never known anything 
but work and poverty but she faces it—square to the wind. 
Isn’t that nobility?” 

“I adore the way you say it!” cried Sidney. 

“Now 1 want to tell you about Lavender,” went on 
Mr. Dugald. “Look here,” and he drew a flower from 
his pocket. “I was racking my brain for some way to 
make you see Lavender as I see him, then I found this. 
It was growing in a corner of the garden where the soil 
is poor and the wind harsh. See, it’s only half-size and the 
stem is crooked. But look into the heart of it and it’s 
as beautiful as its fellows. Well, that’s Lavender. His 
poor little body is only a shell. But if the heart of him 
is fine and straight, isn’t that all that matters? Can’t 
you think of Lav like that?” 

“T’ll try to,” promised Sidney. “And I’ll take a sport- 
ing chance.” ‘Then she drew a long breath and let her 
thought revert to the Arabella. 

“What is the Arabella?” 

“The Arabella is a real boat but she’s been pensioned 
off, you might say. See, there she is, enjoying a peaceful 
old age on that sandbar. When the tide is out, she’s high 
and dry. Lav wanted a boat of his own, poor lad, so I 
bought the Arabella for him. Lavender sails the globe on 
her and nothing can harm him.” 

“Oh, I see—just pretend. But even that’s fun. 
he let me go with him?” 

Dugald Allen was regarding Sidney with thoughtful 


Will 





Sidney soon learned that those hours were sacred to Lav 
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“Miss Sidney,” said Mr. Dugald, “the real Cape Codders 


are descended from pioneers of the sea” 


eyes. “Some kid,” he commented inwardly. Aloud he 
ventured, ‘Will it be too inquisitive if I ask you what an 
Egg is?” 

“An Egg? Oh, you mean my Egg- Why, it’s the 
money that comes each year from a book my father wrote, 
Goosefeathers. We take turns spending it and this is my 
first turn. Why—” for her companion had sprung to his 
feet with a quick exclamation. 

“Then you are Joseph Romley’s daughter?” 

Later, Sidney was to remember the curious intonation 
of his voice as he asked the question. .Now, she merely 
replied, “Yes. And may I go on the Arabella today?” 





Chapter 8—Sianey Tries 


It must not be thought that Sidney adapted herself all 
in a moment or saw Cousin Achsa as the “boarder” pic- 
tured. Her anticipations had soared too high to surrender 
at once to their downfall. But she was true to her sport- 
ing chance and how she rebuilt her world can be seen by 
peeping over her shoulder the third afternoon of her 
visit, as she wrote in her precious diary. 


Mr. Dugald and Lavender took me out to the Arabella 
the first day. We went out in a rowboat, I mean dory and 
oh! it was thrilling. Mr. Dugald says that as long as I 
know how to swim, I can go out any time with Lavender. 

Next most exciting was going to the other side of the 
Cape and meeting the coast Guard Station where the men 
showed us everything. Mr. Dugald told me how the Coast 
Guard Stations patrol the shores all the time. Only I wonder 
how if there are any pirates, and Captain Davies said there 
still are, where they can land without one of these guards 
seeing them. 

“Now I must tell about my new acquaintances. Beside 
Aunt Achsa and Lavender, there is Dugald Allen who is an 
artist. He knows every one and every one calls him 
lug. There are lots of artists here. Third, there is Captain 
Phin Davies. He invited me to Wellfleet to visit him and 
his wife. Fourth, Martie Calkins who lives next door. She 
is very different from the girls at school but I like her. 
She tells the grandest stories of the sea and she is going to 
show me how to dig clams. Fifth, Miss Letitia Vine, she 
drives all over, giving music lessons and nobody knows how 
old she is. Sixth, met Commander Nelson at the Coast 
Guard Station who said if he needed a hand at any time, 
he’d send for me. It would be exciting to help save souls 
from a wreck at sea, though that sounds wicked and I 
must curb my thirst for adventure. 

“Jed Starrow is not an acquaintance but I intend to know 
more about him. Every one speaks about him in such a 
funny voice. I asked Mr. Dugald if he is aristocratic and he 
said most certainly not. But he owns a big boat that is the 
fastest one here. And Captain Davies spoke of Jed Starrow 
as though he might know something about pirates. 1 mean 
to find out if I can.” 

She also wrote the following letter to her sisters: 
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Dear family: 

I have not written before because everything is so mar- 
velously exciting. The hours of my journey, all too short, 
sped on wings of happiness and thus they are still speeding. 
This is the loveliest and the unusualiest place and it is filled 
with quaint homes and the most interesting people. Our 
relatives are the most aristocratic and Aunt Achsa, she 
wants me to call her that, is of the proudest blood on the 
Cape. She is very nice to me and asks a great many questions 
about you and mother. She has a nephew who is only a 
year older than I am. And a family friend lives here and 
he takes Lavender (which is our cousin’s name) and me 
out on a big boat which is exciting. 

There is a girl about my own age who lives right next 
door and J think we will be very good friends. She is of 
pure Cape Cod blood, too. 

If I do not write often and only very little letters it is 
because 1 am so busy. I wish you to write to me an awful lot 
though and please send all of Vick’s letters to me so that 
I will know what she’s doing just as though I was home. 
And, Trude, you write every day. And when you write 
Vick tell her that I am having the most wonderful time. 
Be sure to do that. Loads and loads of love, 

Your sister, Sidney. 
* * *@ 


Kneeling against a half-packed trunk, in the Romley’s 
Middletown home, Trude was reading aloud the letter 
from Sidney. 

“What do you think?” ‘Trude asked as she finished. 

“Think? What do you mean?” asked Isolde. “She 
says she is happy. And she arrived safely, she says.” 

“But, Issy, this letter doesn’t ring just—true. I know 
how Sid usually writes and talks and it isn’t like this 
letter. Its too brief and well— forced.” 

“Forced? I didn’t notice it. It’s short but she’s prob- 
ably having too’ good a time to write more. Anyway, 
Trude, we’re almost packed up and our tickets are bought 
so you can’t upset things and bring her home now.” 

“T can’t bear to think of Sid going out on boats with 

a harum-scarum boy,” Trude groaned, studying the letter 
again. . 
“And she wants me to write every day,” she commented. 
“That sounds homesicky. Well, I will, bless her heart 
and I’ll warn her not to 
get her head turned by our 
relatives’s wealth, either.” 

“Oh, Sidney! You didn’t 
explain everything with 
your aristocratic, did 
you?” 

Isolde now lifted from 
the trunk a small packet 
of letters and handed them 
to Trude. “These are 
yours.” 

One slipped from the 
packet and fell to the floor. 
Trude picked it up quick- 
ly, a deep crimson sweeping 
her face. 

“Why, it’s one of those 
letters,” exclaimed Isolde, 
accusingly, “Trude dear, 
you don’t care anything 
about that man, now?” 

Trude’s eyes avoided 
Isolde’s. ‘Why no—at 
least not in that way. And 
Issy, it wasn’t his fault 
that I—I—imagined he 
cared—for me.” Her voice 
broke. 

Isolde gave a little cry. 
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Mart Calkins 


December, 1924 


“Trude, you do care. And he isn’t worth the tiniest 
heartache. He must have led you on to think things. 
lt makes me furious!” 

Trude straightened. “I was just sentimental enough 
to hang onto one of the letters. I suppose it’s because 
they’re the only letters I’ve ever had from a man. I 
will destroy it now.” She slipped the letter into her 
pockets with the tiniest sigh. “So there.” (But the 
letter was not destroyed.) 


Chapter 9—Plots and Counterplots 


The next two weeks were crowded with new experi- 
ences for Sidney. She came to know Mart well, the 
frank and friendly next-door girl who knew the sea and 
the boats as Sidney had not thought a girl could know 
them. 

‘But what finally decided her to stay was coming to 
know Lav and Lav’s secret. There were some days when 
she was left alone with Mart, when Lav, with Mr. Dugald, 
would be gone all day among the dunes with books and 
stools and a box of lunch. 

“Mr. Dugald is helping me,” explained Lav, in answer 
to a chance question of Sidney’s and unexpectedly reveal- 
ing his secret. “I—I’m different Sid. And I c’n always 
see folks lookin’ at me curious. But sorne day I’m goin’ 
to save money and go away. Out in the big city lots of 
people are different and Mr. Dugald says they’re too 
busy to stop to pity you. I’m going to learn to be a doctor. 
Not the kind that goes round to see folks but the kind 
that works in a big laboratory. Mr. Dugald says they’re 
just as important, No one will see me then. They'll just 
know about me. I don’t care how old I am, I’m going 
to do it sometime.” 

Before the sudden fire in his voice, Sidney’s heart quick- 
ened. Why, Lavender’s soul was fine and straight just 
as Mr. Dugald had said! 

“Oh, Lavender, you’re wonderful!” she cried. 

“Mr. Dugald sends me books all winter long and Miss 
Letty hears me,” Lavender went on. “You see, I just 
can’t bear to go to the school where most of ’em hate to 
see me. But Mr. Dugald says there was an electrical 
wizard who knew ’most everything about electricity and 
he— he— was much worse than I—” 

A lump rose in Sid’s throat. “Oh, Lav, forgive me 
for being rude to you wher I first came. We'll have fun 
all summer, won’t we? Because I’m going to stay. I’ve 
made up my mind to that.” 

So Sidney learned that the hours with his Mr. Dugald 
were sacred to crippled Lavender and that in the great 
silences of the sandy stretches he and his friend with their 
books went far from the Cape and his own crooked body. 

On these days, she and Mart were much together and 
the last steps were taken which transformed Sid into a 
real girl of the Cape. She admired Mart’s bare feet, tried 
it herself, liked it and adopted the style. She admired 
Mart’s rather choppily bobbed hair, allowed Mart to cut 
her own heavy locks, and assured Aunt Achsa. that she 
could ‘‘always do what she liked at home.” 

This was not quite true, she knew. And the thought 
of how she would tell Trude about her chopped-off hair 
bothered her. Nevertheless, she would have written her, 
had not something so unexpectedly exciting occurred that 
she forgot. 

* * # 

Rockman’s Wharf was the center of the fishing activities 
of the town and Sidney had never failed to thrill to its 
changing scenes. She had become, like Mart Calkins, her 
next-door neighbor, and Lavender and a score of other 
boys and girls, a familiar figure there. In no time at all, 
she knew the fishermen and their boats by name. Rock- 
man’s knew her as “that summer gal of Achsa Green’s.” 








December, 1924 
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it agreed. “Ain’t 
Sidney certainly did not intend 


“She beats ali for askin’ questions,” 
anything misses that gal.” 
that anything should. 

Late one afternoon, she sat on the wharf watching the 
sails and circling seagulls. She was waiting for Mart and 
Lavender to join her, As a dory approached, in which 
were two men in oil skins and rubber boots, Sidney 
wondered idly about them. It was too early for the 
fishermen to come in, that she knew. 

As the dory came near to the wharf, a thick set fellow 
stepped out from the shed. Sidney had never noticed 
him before. And her eyes grew round as she observed 
that in place of one hand he wore an iron hook. Like a 
flash there came to her a confused memory of stories she 
had read of high piracy and buccaneers. She looked at 
the ugly hook and at the man and then at the approaching 
cory and every pulse quickened. Without moving a mus- 
cle, she leaped to attention. 

Partly concealed as she was by a pile of old canvas, the 
man did not see her. Nor did the two in the dory notice 
her. As the dory bumped its nose against the wharf, one 
of the men threw a line to the man on the dock who 
caught it dexterously with the iron hook. 

“’Lo, Jed. Good catch?” 

“Yep, good catch.” 

Not unusual words for Rockman’s wharf but they rang 
with strange significance to Sidney, a thirst for adventure. 
Why, there were not any fish in the dory! And the man 
with the hook had called the other man Jed! Jed Starrow! 
It was Jed Starrow. She peeked cautiously around the 
old sails. Jed Starrow was tall and very dark and had 
just the right swagger. If he had worn a gay kerchief 
knotted about his head, earings and a cutlass he would 
have been the pirate true. So it was easy for Sidney to 
see him like that in spite of his oilskins and cap. 

Sidney sat very still until Jed Starrow and his com- 
panion were out of sight. Then she climbed to her feet, 
and ran up the wharf. Here she awaited Mart’s return. 
Mart and Lavender came at almost the same moment. 
Mysteriously, Sidney beckoned to them. 

“Whatever’s happened?” asked Mart. 
you were struck silly.” 

“I’ve found something out!” 
chral whisper. 

Lav stared in wonder. 
row. That’s all. 

“I believe” Sidney spoke slowly. 
row is a—pirate.” 


“You act like 


Sidney spoke in a sepul- 
“Lav, who is Jed Starrow?” 
“Why—why—he’s Jed Star- 
Owns the Puritan.” 

“T believe Jed Star- 


At this Lav and Mart broke into loud laughter. But 
Sidney stood her ground. “You can laugh. But I know 
instinctively. I guess it’s an occult power I have. Any- 


way, Cap’n Davies hinted as much.” 

“Oh, Cap’n Davies—he’s always snoopin’ round for 
trouble. We have plenty of rumrunners and I guess 
lots of things get smuggled. But pirates—/” from Mart. 

“What started all this?” asked Lavender. 

Sidney told of the landing of the dory and the man 
with the iron hook for a hand. 

“Oh, that’s only Joe Josephs, 
Lav. 

But now Mart suddenly remembered something. “Well, 
he’s certainly doing wrecks but gran’ma says Joe Joseph’s 
wife’s been to her sister’s at Plymouth and got a new coat 
and hat and she hasn’t had enough money to buy anything 
new for goodness knows how many years!” 

“You see,” cried Sidney, cxulting. “Joe Josephs has 
divided the spoils.” 

“You girls are crazy! Every one in town knows Jed 
Starrow. Don’t you think folks’d know if he was a 
pirate 2” 

“But, Lav, it was so funny for them to say just alike 


He’s a wrecker,” replied 


“good catch” when they didn’t have 
any fish at all. It was a password, 
pirates always have, them.” 

“Prob’ly a code,” jeered Lav. 

“Just the same,” maintained Sid- 
ney, “I’m going to keep watch 
night and day and it’ll be easy 
because I’m a girl and they 
won't suspect.” 


Now Mart 













went over to 
her new friend, Sid’s, side. 
“We'll both keep our eyes 
open! But we ought to 
keep quiet "bout our sus- 
picions, don’t you think, 
Sid ?” 

Sidney hesitated. She 
did want to tell Mr. Dug- 


ald. Mart went on con- 
vincingly, “If we told 
any one we were on it 


might get to Jed Star- 
row.” 

“Of course we must 
not breathe our suspicions 
to a soul,” at once agreed 
Sidney. “And if either of 
us finds out, she must tell 
the other at once.” 

Lav repented. “Say, don’t leave me out of the fun 
just ’cause I laughed!” 

“All right,” forgave Sidney. “We will need you to 
help find things out. Oughtn’t we to have a sign or word 
to sort of signal that one of us knows something to tell 
the others?” 

Mart scowled in thought. Sidney stared far-off. But 
it was Lav who thought of the signal. “Hook!” he of- 
fered, and Sidney clapped her hands in delight. 

“Oh, grand! And it sounds so shivery.” 

Lavender turned toward the wharf. “I got to go,” he 
announced regretfully. “So it'll be hook, will it? Come 
on, girls,—sleuths, I mean.” 

“I do hope,” sighed Sidney as she and Mart wandered 
homeward, “that one of us’ll have to say ‘hook’ soon, 
don’t you?” 

But in her heart, Sidney had an annoying conviction 
that neither Mart nor Lavy took her pirate suspicions quite 
as seriously as she did. At supper Lav deliberately kept 
the conversation on Jed Starrow with a disconcerting 
twinkle in his eyes. And Mart seemed to have a lofty 
tolerance toward their secret game. 

But Cap’n Phin Davies had said pirates! 
could see him again! 

So ardently did she wish it, that it seemed quite like 
fate when Miss Letty Vine the music teacher who drove 
over the Cape dropped in, one evening after supper. “Do 
you want to ride to Wellfleet with me tomorrow?” she 
invited Sid. 

Wellfleet! Cap’n Phin! 
Davies?” Sid asked eagerly. 

Miss Letty smiled. “I reckon I couldn’t steer King 
away from Elizy Davies’ house.” 

Next morning, as they rode along, Miss Letty described 
Cap’n Phin’s house. “The front of it is like the bow of 
a ship,” she said, ‘“‘and Elizy has the back with as up to 
date a kitchen as any on Cape Cod.” 

A winding road, all sweet with wild primroses led up 
to the queer house. Sure enough, there was the front 
part like the forward hulk of a ship, deck houses and 
all, and the back like any sensible New England home. 

“There’s Phin coming to meet us,” announced Miss 
Letty. (Continued on page 41) 


Mart chops off Sid's hair—and 
Sid forgets to tell Trude 


If only she 


“Can we call on Cap’n 






























Our National Treasurer 


Mr. FELIX WARBURG 


MRS. NICHOLAS BRADY 





Mrs. Nicholas Brady has joined 
with Mrs. Alacy in the generous 
gift of a second building on 56th 
Street, with land adjoining that 
of our Fleadquarters building. It 
also yives our Equipment Depart- 
ment a side entrance. 


Because the building presented 
by Mrs. Macy and Mrs. Brady is 
not so tall as our Headquarters, 
more light and fresh air reach our 
National offices. This splendid gift 
also gives us “room to grow in.” 


Merry Christmas 


to the 
Girl Scouts 


Hundreds of our friends throughout 
the country ave today buying bricks in 
our new Headquarters and are making 
possible for us that most merry of pos- 
sible Christmases—a “Merry Christ- 
mas” with the Building for American 
Girlhood paid for and our 1925 budget 
rated. Those whom you see on this page 
have led the way with their loyal and 
generous response to that call which is 
now being heard wherever there are 
Girl Scouts. ‘‘Be a Brick and Buy One.” 


There is nothing which more 
pleases Mr. Edwin Gould than to 
be called a “Girl Scout daddy.” 
And a real “daddy” he has proved 
himself to be with his gift of an 
Assembly Room to our new Tlead- 
quarters. 


Another and interested friend 
of the Girl Scouts is Mr. Felix 
Warburg whose generous gift of 
$10,000 means that in ‘the future 
hundreds more girls will now 
have the fun and the joyous 
work of being Girl Scouts. 
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MRS. V. EVERIT MACY 


Chairman of our Executive Board 


MRS. JULIUS ROSENWALD © 


Our Second Vice-President 


Wherever Scouting is 
found, our loyal friends are 
today rallying to our help. 
Nor are many of them con- 
tenting themselves with the 
purchase of one “brick” only. 
In Chicago, where our 1924 
Girl Scout Convention was 
held, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald have proved their 
friendship and their belief 
in all that Scouting stands 
for by their gift of $11,000. 


MR. EDWIN GOULD 












HE 
here Christmas Eve.” 

Mr. Dalcy spoke as he entered the living 
room and Aimee looking up from her book, saw that his 
face was anxious. 

“T hope that they take the place,” 
swered, but the words came slowly and her face, too, was 


Roberts are in New Orleans. They'll be 


Mrs. Dalcy an- 


anxious. Aimee’s heart grew heavy. She was not a grown- 
up girl yet, but she was old enough to know that it 
would be well if the Roberts rented the plantation, as 
had been proposed, on a long term lease. But, oh, how 
she hoped they wouldn’t! No, she didn’t hope that either. 
That was selfish. 

“T hope so, Father,” she said bravely. 

“It depends on their daughter,” Mr. Dalcy 

“Their daughter? Will they let a young girl decide 
so important a business matter?” Mrs. Dalcy asked. 

Mr. Dalcy shook his head. ‘“‘Not exactly that,” he 
said. “You see, Roberts has a great many theories about 
diversified crops being the Southern planter’s salvation. 
Se have I. But he has money to back his theories. 1 
have not. He wants to live here and try them out for 
himself and he will if his wife and daughter like the 


said. 


place. His wife will like it, he says, if his daughter does.” 
“How can she help liking it?” Aimee demanded indig- 
nantly. 


Mr. Dalcy turned to his daughter, a softened look in 
his eyes. ‘‘Edith Roberts doesn’t know her father’s plan,” 
he referred to the letter in his hand. ‘He says here that 
she is a very frail girl (she’s about your age, Aimee) and 
they hope that living in the country, in the South where 


Illustrations by 
Mary Morris 


In a far corner some- 
thing flashed and glisten- 
ed, glowed and glittered 


The Living Tree 


By LOUISE HUBERT GUYOL 


it is warm, may be just what she needs to make her well. 
They don’t want to tell her anything about their hope 
of living here because, he says, she would then consent 
to it even if she didn’t like it. Another daughter for a 
man to be proud of,” his eyes rested proudly on his own 
daughter. “But he and his wife want, first of all, for her 
to like Louisiana plantation life, really like it, not just 
pretend to, for their sakes. Otherwise, they will not care 
about making it their home. It’s all for her sake, and 


why not?” he laid his hand on Aimee’s head- ‘“Wouldn’t 
we do it—feel that way about you?” 
Aimee sniffed. ‘She'd bettcr like it!’ she said and 


left the room. 

Passing down the wide hall she went out onto the 
broad front gallery and sat’ down on the top steps that 
led down into the garden. It was a mild, moonlit night 
and soon she was lost in wonder at the mysterious beauty 
of the shadowed lawn and the white and silver sky against 
which the giant branches of the live oaks showed black 
and heavy. How could she bear to giye it up, this beau- 
tiful spot every light and shadow and leaf and bud of 
which she loved so well? And give it to a stranger, a 
Yankee girl—a horrid— 

Something stopped Aimee in her thoughts. ‘Horrid ?” 
she seemed to hear a voice say “horrid?” when hadn’t 
her own father just read out what the other girl’s father 
had said, that Edith, that Yankee girl, would pretend 
to like the place, just to please her father and mother, if 
she knew that they wanted to live here? That wasn’t 
being exactly horrid. But— 

“Befo’ de Lawd, ef yo’ ain’t—” 











“There's plenty of 
gold and silver cord,’ 
said Patsy 





Indignation rang in the voice of Mammy as she came 
out onto the gallery with an energy that seemed to threaten 
the life of the white heap huddled at the head of the stairs. 
But the black hand that she laid on Aimee’s shoulder was 
as gentle as the love that spoke behind her harsh words, 
“Come in dis yere house, dis yere minute. What you 
mean, settin’ out yere, the night befo’ Chrismus—” 

“*Tisn’t the night before Christmas,” Aimee giggled, 
but she arose, while Mammy went right on talking. 

“What you mean, settin’ out yere, gittin’ newmony jes’ 
as fas’ ez you kin get hit? What you mean? Yo’maman, 
she never ack lak dat. You come on in. If ’tain’t de night 
befo’ Chrismus hit’s yo’ bedt‘ime, anyhow.” 

Aimee silently preceded Mammy into the house and 
up the stairs and was silent while her long brown hair 
was being brushed and braided for the night by the good 
old colored woman who had nursed her from the day she 
was born and nursed her mother before her. Silently she 
climbed into the great bed, and lay silent while Mammy 
tucked the mosquito bar snugly in at the foot. But, by 
the time Mammy reached the side of the bed Aimee was 
outside the netting and the next moment she threw her 
arms about Mammy’s neck and was sobbing on the broad 
shoulders that had always shielded her. 

“Oh, Mammy,” she sobbed, “Father says some Boston 
people are coming to take our plantation.” 

“Take der plantation—our plantation!” Mammy was 
not in the least surprised, only contemptuous, as though 
Aimee had said, “they are going to take the stars down 
and carry them off to Boston.” ‘Don’t you know chile, 
dere cain’t no one take de plantation away from out our 
fambly. Hit’s our plantation. Twas ours befo’ yo’ pa took 
hit over to manage. Hit’s always been in de Dalcy fam- 
bly, since long befo’ I can remember. Hit was you’ pa’s 
plantation, fo’ he was bawn, and his pa’s plantation before 
he was bawn, and hit’s goner be his chilluns’ plantation 
long arter he’s dead, an’ me too.” 

“But, Mammy, Father said—” 

“Ne’er mine what yo’ father said. 
W’at he say?” she interrupted herself. 

“He says, that Mr. and Mrs. Roberts will take the 
plantation if their daughter Edith likes it.” 


Lissen to me— 
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“Hhmphmphmph,” sniffed Mammy. 

“Well,” Aimee tried to explain as her father had ex- 
plained. “It’s like this—Mr. Roberts has money to do the 
things to the plantation that father can’t do. Plant other 
things besides just cotton. He wants to do it. His wife 
wants him to. The girl is not very strong and so they 
think it may do her good to live down here, where it is 
warmer than in Boston, But they won’t live here if she 
is not happy.” 

“What kine er bringing up dey calls dat, fer a young 
un to rule de fambly?” Mammy demanded. And, for 
some funny reason, Aimee who had wondered the same 
thing was now on the defensive. 

“Tt’s all right Mammy,” she said, “because Edith—-that’s 
the girl’s name—doesn’t know it. Her father says’ —and 
here Aimee’s voice was soft with admiration—“that if she 
knows that, she will pretend to like it even if she doesn’t.” 

“Now! Dat’s wat I call some girl. Pertends to like it, 
even if she doesn’t, jes lak you’s adoin’ about your father, 
ain’t it?” 

“Oh, but Mammy. This is different. It isn’t her home 
that they’re taking from her, her very own home, that’s 
going to belong to scmebody else.” 

“Belong ter somebody else? How you do talk chile! 
In de fus’ place dis yere plantation cain’t belong to nobody 
but de Dalcys. "Member dat. Nobody! Ever! But yo’ 
pa and his chilluns’ chilluns’. But—-’ Mammy’s pause was 
ominous, “hit can belong to him an’ ter you, and ter yo’ 
maman till us all dies of starvation, ef something ain’t 
done, and done auick, ter git some money to keep her going. 
It’s dis way, what wid de boll weevil eatin’ up de cotton 
and de high water ruinin’ de cane, yo Papa he ain’t had 
no craps dis year ner las’ year neither, ’scusin craps er 
mortgages, and mortgages gotta be paid. You gotta be 
dressed an’ fed. Yo’ maman gotta be dressed an’ fed. Yo’ 
papa he’s gotta have money fer dat. An’ how he goner 
zet hit. ceptin he rent de plantation?” 

“But—but. its my home. I don’t want him to sell 
our home,” Aimee wailed, all anew, and turning from 
Mammy’s arms flung herself down in the middle of the 
wide bed, 

“Dat’s right,” Mammy remarked, tucking in the netting, 
“howl yer head off. I’m athinkin’ that little Yankee gal, 
what'd pertend to like de place, ef she knew her ma want- 
ed it, is a better gal than you.” Mammy went from the 
room. 

All that Aimee remembered the next morning was that 
she had cried herself to sleep, not so much over the prob- 
able loss of the plantation, but of shame that she couldn’t 
pretend. She couldn’t, she couldn’t. She couldn’t. These 
were the last words she could remember thinking before 
she went to sleep. 

‘But when she awakened, somehow things looked differ- 
ent. She got up quickly and was half dressed when 
Mammy came to call her. 

“Mammy,” she said, “if we do have to sell the planta- 
tion—” 

“Rentin’ ain’t sellin’”’ Mammy spoke emphatically. 
“How much I gotta tell you dat? Don’t yo’ pa rent 
off bits of lan’ all de time, ain’t he always done hit, to 
de hands what help wid de crops all dem no-count col- 
ored mens and womens and chilluns. Don’t dey all rent, 
in exchange fer de cotton dey pick?” 

“Yes,” Aimee agreed. 

“Does dey buy hit, in exchange fer de craps dey helps 
him ter grow?” 

“No,” Aimee giggled. 

“Dat’s right honey. Now yo’ talkin’, talkin’ sense. Wal, 
ef yo papa can rent dis plantation ter a Yankee who'll 
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make money on de crops, fer all of us, dat ain’t sellin’, 
is hit? You orter be glad he’s got de chance.” 

“IT am glad Mammy, and anyway, even if I’m not I 
guess I can pretend to be. And I shan’t say anything to 
Mother, so they won’t know how I cried last night.” 

“No, they ain’t never ter know,” said Mammy. “I 
guess maybe dey’d a like ter cry a bit deirselves. When 
dese yere Yankee comin’ to pay dere rent?” 

“They may not even take it,” Aimee now wailed, but 
not with tears. “They won’t take it, unless their daughter 
likes it.” 

“Den hits up ter you to make ’er like hit,” Mammy said, 
“vo ax Patsy Patterson.” 

Aimee did ask Patsy Patterson, her best friend, who ar- 
rived an hour later from New Orleans, with her father 
and mother, to spend Christmas on the plantation with 
the Dalcys. The two girls talked the matter over, in 
whispers, on the back seat of the carriage as they were 
driven through woods, that gleamed with the rich greens 
and reds of holly, and along bayous whose banks were 
purple with wild violets. 

“T bet she’s never seen violets blooming in the winter 
time,” said Aimee, leaning from the carriage. 

“T bet she’s never had an outdoor Christmas,” Patsy 
said, then—‘“I know what,” she cried, ‘‘let’s have an out- 
door tree.” 

“T guess she’s seen those, they have ’’em in the city 
squares. Cousin Dick to'd me about one last year, a big 
one in the park, the Commons they call it, in Boston.” 

“Those are municipal trees,” Patsy spoke with scorn, 
“nublic trees, just trees, public trees, not your very own 
home tree with your own decorations and your very own 
presents. Not a real live tree, growing in your very own 
garden, outdoors on Christmas Eve.” 

* * * 

With Patsy Patterson to speak was to act. And so, as 
soon as the carriage reached the house and the two girls had 
said all the polite things they had to say to the grown 
people, they scooted away to the attic, where the Christ- 
mas chest had stood for generations. 

“Most of the ornaments are broken,” Aimee announced 
after careful examination, “but we can make our own.” 

“There’s plenty of gold and silver cord, and silver 
tinsel.” As she spoke Patsy was putting these things to 
one side. ‘And we could take the mica out,” she ran 
to an old broken down stove in the corner, “of these 
windows.” 

Aimee was beside her, and they removed the mica from 
the doors of the old base burner. “Pounded up it makes 
beautiful snow. Oh, Patsy! And we can dip cotton in 
starch and then in this, pounded fine and have big flakes, 
like in the pictures.” 

“What about candles?” Patsy had gone back to the 
chest, “I don’t helieve these can be made to do.” She held 
forth a handful of candle ends. For awhile the two girls 
stared disconsolately at the candles. 

“Haven't you any money?” Patsy finally asked. 

Aimee shook her head. 

“Neither have I,” said Patsy. 

In silence they went on sorting things, putting the good 
in one pile, the hopeful in another, the perfectly useless 
back into the chest. 

“We can’t do it, unless we do it properly,” said Patsy, 
“and a tree at Christmas isn’t a proper tree unless it’s all 
lit up. Oh, I wish—candles are so cheap.” 

“But we haven’t any money,” Aimee said. 

“No,” agreed Patsy, “and we can’t ask our fathers for 
any. This is our tree and we have to have it ourselves.” 

“When the Altenons got very poor,” Aimee spoke slowly, 
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“they sold some of their jewelry and furniture. I’ve a 
cameo Bonmere gave me. I could sell that. No,” her 
face grew sad, “I reckon I couldn’t. Not that. Bonmere 


always wore it, it’s a—sort of—a sort of—trust.” 

“I know,” Patsy nodded sorrowfully, “we can’t sell 
family things, even if we think they’re ours. All we might 
sell is things that are just ours—new ones, not old family 
things.” 

“T haven’t anything new,” Aimee said. “Father’s going 
to give me a new chain for Christmas, a little gold chain.” 

“Father’s going to give me a desk. He said he couldn’t 
bring it down here, just to put it in my stocking, and take 
it back. He'll buy it for me when I get home.” 

“But we haven’t got ’em now,” sighed Aimee, “if we 
did—my chain and your desk—we could—Oh, Patsy! 

Patsy sat back on her heels. “I know just what you’re 
going to say,” she said. 

“Let’s get the money from ’em and use it for the tree,” 
they said together. 

They talked it over a bit. Patsy wanted her new desk 
terribly and Aimee had waited two years for the fine chain. 
But when Aimee remembered her father’s worried face and 
the lame girl on whom so much depended, chains didn’t 
seem so important. And warm-hearted Patsy, seeing her 
iriend’s sober face, stoutly clung to their first impulsive 
suggestion, declaring that in addition it was important to 
show that Yankee girl that a Louisiana plantation was as 
fine as any old thing in Boston! 

“Maybe they won’t give us the money,” Patsy now sug- 
vested. 

“Let’s ask Mammy,” Aimee said, hearing heavy foot- 
steps on the attic stairs. 

“Of co’se.” Mammy said after hearing the 
co’se dey may not wanter. But dere ain’t no 
Ways in spending money for chains an’ desks, 

(Continued on page 46) 


plan, “of 
sense no- 
when yo’ 


“I shan't say any- 
thing to mother, 
Mammy, so they won't 
know how I cried last 
night” 
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Troops 1 and 2 of Schuylkill Haven, Pa. will always be 

remembered as the first to send in their quota for the new 

National Headquarters of the Girl Scouts 


Be a Brick and Buy One 


fi 





E are pleased to have upon this page a photo- 

graph of the first two Girl Scout troops to send 

in the full quota of their town for our National 
Building and Budget Fund. They are Troops No, 1 and 
No. 2 of Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania. Almost by re- 
turn mail, after their Captain had received her letter 
from National Headquarters telling her the amount of 
their quota, she replied with a letter enclosing a check for 
eighty dollars and saying that the girls in the two troops 
had unanimously voted to send it in to the building for 
American Girlhood. 

Knowing how interested the readers of THE AMERICAN 
Gir_ would be to see the picture of the troops who had 
won this distinction, we wrote for a picture of .them. 
And here it is, a camp picture, proving that these girls 
are real Girl Scouts in more ways than one. 

That started the excitement! Now that a town not 
under council had sent in its quota, what council would 
be first? We had not long to wait. In came a letter 
postmarked, “Montclair, New Jersey” and there, when 
it was opened, was a check for Montclair’s full amount. 

Each day brings more bricks and more quotas. Each 
day brings letters from Commissioners, Council Members, 
Local Directors, Captains, and Girl Scouts telling of their 
Campaign plans. A good Girl Scout is prepared, you 
see. Some are dyeing and planning to sell ‘Campaign 
Scarfs” in order to raise their quotas. Others are plan- 
ning to give teas or a play or an entertainment or to try 
other of the many suggestions published on page 29 of the 
October issue of THE AMERICAN Girt. Others say that 
they have already found generous friends who are proud 
to buy and own a “brick,” bought for ten dollars. (Some 
friends have bought many more than one.) 

To every Girl Scout troop that sends in the amount of 
the quota is sent back the red and black and white receipt 
which you have already seen on the inside cover of this 
magazine for the past two months. Each city’s name 
is also carefully recorded, and each town’s that it may 
later be placed upon the plaque which will always remain 
upon the wall of the National Headquarters and where 
every visitor may read the names of those communities 
who in 1924 so believed in Scouting and were so inter- 
ested in the girls of our nation that they loyally contri- 


buted to the needed building for American Girlhood. 

The design of this plaque you will find on the inside 
back cover of this issue. If your town has already sent 
in its full quota, you may imagine its name in one of the 
long spaces, with the names of the others who have con- 
tributed. If your town has not yet sent in its quota but 
has made its plans to do so, then you may imagine your 
town’s name there just the same. For no names will be 
placed upon the plaque until the campaign is over and 
every one has had the same opportunity. 

Won't it be interesting when you come to visit the new 
Headquarters to stand before the plaque and find the name 
of your town there? 

However, you need not wait for the Girl Scout Cam- 
paign to be over in order to visit the new Headquarters, 
for we have already moved in! Come to see us at 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, between 55th and 
56th streets. And if you have been wondering whether 
the building really was to be built of bricks, you will know 
that it is. For our new Headquarters is a red brick build- 
ing, with green blinds, just the kind of building you will 
like to own a brick in, yourself! 

Here, right by the door, you will find Mr. Wayne 
Sarcka, who is the director of our Campaign. And a 
busy place his office is, too. Upstairs (as soon as the 
painter finishes putting the last coat of paint upon the 
walls) you will find Mrs. Rippin’s room and the Board 
room and the other rooms in which we are all busily 
working. 

Here is Dr. Adams, head of our Education Department, 
planning courses on Scouting to be given in girls’ colleges 
all over the country. Here is Mrs. Sybil Gordon Newell, 
head of our Field Department. And if you don’t know 
what important work the Field Department does, ask 
your Captain to tell you about it. Here is Miss Louise 
Price’s office—and already she is thinking not only of 
winter camping but of next summer. Here the offices of 
THe AMERICAN GiRL to which come, the news of your 
troop, your stories, your drawings and your suggestions— 
all helping to make THE AMERICAN Gir~ the best girls’ 
magazine. 

Yes, it is truly a Building for American Girlhood and 
you are helping build it with the bricks that you buy. 
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Charlie opened his eyes and gave a faint cry, “Mother!” 


The Lighthouse-keeper’s Daughter 


HE winter of 1922 
was one of wild 
storms and bitter 

weather in Nova Scotia and 

nobody realized this more 
than did the family living 
in Cranberry Island Light- 
house standing boldly erect amid dashing waves. 

Cranberry Island is a small rocky island on Chedabucto 
Bay about three miles from the mainland. The western 
side of the island facing the mainland affords some shelter 
in time of storm, but the eastern side is washed by the 
waves of the Atlantic Ocean and woe betide any vessel 
trying to make Cranberry Island Light in a north-easterly 
gale. 

Captain Hackett was in charge of Cranberry Island 
Light. His eldest daughter Martha was a strong, sturdy, 
capable girl of eighteen. She inherited her father’s love 
of the sea and his courage in battling with wind and 
waves. Needless to say she could manage a boat, swim 
and dive, and that she knew as well as her father all 
about lights, fog-horn and everything connected with the 
lighthouse. When Captain Hackett went ashore for sup- 
plies or mail, he knew that the light was perfectly safe in 
Martha’s hands. Martha and her father never left the 
Light at the same time. If he were on shore, Martha 
remained on duty. Martha’s younger sisters and brothers, 
except for the two smallest, lived on the mainland with 
an aunt, to attend school, coming to the Light only during 
holidays. 

Two days before Christmas, Captain Hackett said he 
must go ashore to bring the children over for Christmas, 
to buy supplies and Christmas gifts, and to meet his oldest 
son, Charlie who had been away upon a fishing cruise 
for a year but who had promised to be at home for Christ- 
mas day. He left the Light in Martha’s care as he had 
so often done before. 


A brave girl relies on her faithful dog 
By ALICE G. WHITMAN 
Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 
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Martha and her mother 
were unusually busy mak- 
ing the last preparations 
for Christmas, planning 
surprises for the children’s 
stockings and a special wel- 
come for Charlie, whom 
they were longing to see. So they did not pay much at- 
tention to the storm that was brewing during the morning. 
They knew that Captain Hackett, having left early, must 
have reached the mainland long before the storm began. In 
the afternoon, however, when the wind increased in force 
until it was blowing a hurricane, they became anxious 
about him. 

Martha flew up into the tower of the Light, seized the 
spy-glass and scanned the water and shore for her father’s 
boat. Seeing no sign of him, she felt confident that he 
would never attempt to bring the four children home in 
that storm. She hurried back to report to her mother 
that she was sure her father’s boat was lying safe at the 
wharf at Canso. 

The north-east gale increased in fury. Martha return- 
ed to the tower, caring for every detail that would keep 
the Light shining all through the coming night over that 
wild waste of water. The horn, too, was made ready for 
its constant sigaaling. 

Once more Martha took the spy-glass and scanned the 
water, this time on the east side of the island. In the 
waning light, she caught a glimpse of a vessel trying to 
make the westward of the island. Experienced daughter 
of the sea that she was, she at once yearned to help for she 
doubted whether the crew would be successful. Waves 
were rolling and tumbling mountain high and the brave 
vessel was pitching and tossing in the sea. Then Martha 
lost sight of it. 

Could she have pierced the gale with her keen sight, 
she would have known that her fears were being realized. 
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The vessel, just about to round the island to the haven 
on the western side, grounded heavily on the outer bar 
with a terrific shock. The boat paused for an instant. 
Then the gale, gathering redoubled fury, swept all before 
it and the staunch craft was lifted and thrown headlong 
into the deep water inside the bar over which the waves 
were sweeping with increasing madness. 

The Captain and the crew took the rigging and, climb- 
ing to the highest points of the spars, lashed themselves 
fast, hoping and praying that they might be able to hold 
until morning when they might be sighted. The darkness 
settled down. ‘The, flying snow and roaring gale banished 
all hope of rescue from the shore until morning. 

Meanwhile Martha, not knowing the fate of the vessel 


she had glimpsed, was true to 
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mouth, with a desperate effort. Then he tied it to the 
spar to which he. was clinging. 

“Now, men, steady and one at a time,” he encouraged. 
“Hold to the rope and swim in. You can make it.” 

Rover, panting and exhausted, reached Martha just be- 
fore the first swimmer. Martha, out by the rock to render 
help at the earliest possible moment, cried, “Rover, precious 
Rover!” Then she reached out to grasp the hand of the 
struggling sailor. She helped him to shore. 

Then, “Mother!” she cried. “Come!” 

Her mother heard the call and came running to help 
the man to the shelter and warmth of the lighthouse. 
Martha again waded out to the rock to assist the second 
sailor. And the third. But there was still a fourth re- 

maining upon the vessel, with 





her duty. All night long, in 
that frightening storm, she 
held to her post in the tower 
of the lighthouse, keeping the 
light burning brightly and the 
horn blowing. At the first 
streak of dawn, her anxiety 
still great for the vessel, she 
dressed herself in oilskins, sou’- 
westers and rubber boots, and 
hurried out on the shore with 


Rover, her Newfoundland 
dog. 

Swiftly she gathered brush 
and driftwood, piling it high 
and lighting it. Then she 
strained her eyes seaward. 


Morning broke at last and 
there as she had feared, she 
saw the wrecked vessel and 
the men clinging to the masts. 
The storm was unabated al- 
though it had stopped snow- 
ing. Martha knew that the 
men must be growing weaker 
and weaker, their bodies chill- 
ed to the marrow by the winds 
that penetrated her oilskins. 








the Captain. 

Martha was so benumbed 
and exhausted that she could 
scarcely stand. But she was 
made of sterling stuff and 
would not give up. In a rift 
of the storm it seemed to her 
that the face of the sailor 
left behind was that of a mere 
boy. 

“Rover, Rover,” she sob- 
bed. “I can’t give up now.” 

The Captain, seeing that 
his companion was too weak 
to make the shore alone, en- 
circled him with his arm and 
plunged with him into the icy 
water. He made slow pro- 
gress with his burden. And 
as they came nearer, Martha 
saw that his stroke was failing. 

There was but one thing to 
do. Recklessly, Martha rush- 
ed forward into the angry 
surf, seizing the young man 
and leaving the Captain to 
swim ashore. The young man, 
now unconscious, was unbe- 








“If only father were here,” 
cried Martha, in despair. “Oh, 
what can I do? What can I 
do? Who will help me against the sea?” 

She knew that she must act quickly and alone. Her 
mother, just recovered from the influenza, must not be 
called save in the last extremity. Rover leaped up as 
though to comfort her. 

“Rover'”’ Martha cried. “You must help me.” 

Dashing, into the boathouse, Martha seized a large rope 
used for tyi’g boats and a smaller one. She tied the 
small rope securely to the larger. Then taking the big 
rope, which was as much as she could carry, and with 
Rover beside her, she waded to a large rock—as far as 
she dared go from shore—and slipped the rope over the 
rock. 

“Now, Rover boy,” she said, putting into his mouth the 
end of the small rope. Rover clenched it firmly between 
his strong teeth. 

Martha then pointed to the men clinging to the spar. 
“Take it there, Rover. There. Out there.” 

Rover understood. With steady strokes, he started 
toward the weakening men. Anxiously Martha watched 
his struggles in the cruel sea. Nearer and nearer he drew. 
But would they see him? Through the dashing spray, 
Martha could not be certain. Then during a slight lull 
in the gale, she thought she heard a shout. 


She strained her eyes. Yes, Rover had done it. The 


Captain, seeing him, had caught the rope from the dog’s 





It was a shining Christmas, 


lievably heavy. Martha felt 
her strength, too, failing her. 

“Rover,” she cried. “Come, 
Rover. I need you now more than I ever did before.” 

Again Rover plunged into the icy water to his mistress’ 
side and seizing the sailor’s coat in his mouth, he pulled 
desperately. After a hard struggle, they reached the shore 
where Mrs. Hackett was waiting. Martha and her mother 
bent over the young man. 

Mrs. Hackett gasped, then bent lower. 
it is, it is—it’s Charlie,” she said. 

It was Charlie. In a moment, he opened his eyes and 
smiled faintly. “‘Mother!” 

They got him to the lighthouse, the Captain following 
slowly. They gave him dry clothes, as they had the 
other men, And in the warmth and coziness of his own 
home, Charlie was soon able to sit up for the hot soup 
which Mrs. Hackett had at once prepared. 

When the men could tell their story, Martha and her 
mother had many questions for them. The vessel, it seemed, 
was the fishing schooner, “Alexandria,” bound for Glou- 
cester with a cargo of fish. Stopping at Sydney, they had 
picked up Charlie who was waiting for an opportunity 
to go to Canso, where he was to meet his father. The 
north-east gale, one of the most severe that had ever visited 
the coast of Nova Scotia, had overtaken them on the way 
to Canso and had driven them out of their course. : 

When the vessel had grounded and the men realized 
the worst, Charlie had recognized the sound of the fog- 

(Continued on page 42) 


Martha’s gift to them all 


“Oh, Martha, 














HE bunny 
rabbit was 
made of clay, 

but its tall ears and 
its lithe body and its 
funny tail seemed 
alive. It looked as if 
it would soon give a 
spring and be off with 
a flash of brovn and 
white through the dry 
leaves. 

The little girl who 
had made the rabbit 
was happy, and not 
alone because the 
teacher had approved 
her work and held it 
before the class to 
see. Making the lit- 
tle animal had been 
even more fun than 
winning praise for 
making it. It had 
been breathlessly ex- 
citing, getting its ears 
just so, like pet rab- 
bits she had watched, 


and giving the right quirk to the turned up, bobbed-oft 
Hard work, of course, but the joyous kind of hard 


tail. 
work. 


She was a slender child, with dark hair, an alert, in- 
Her name was Brenda 


telligent face and big brown eyes. 
Putnam. 


She brought her rabbit home that night to her father 
and mother. Her father is Herbert Putnam, who was then 
and is now, the librarian of Congress at Washington, D. C. 


As he admired the rabbit, Brenda 
said firmly, “1 shall be a sculptor 
when I grow up.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Putnam didn’t 
laugh at their daughter’s ambition. 
Instead thev provided modeling ma- 
terials for her, and Mr. Putnam con- 
tributed his own private den to use 
as a studio. In time left over from 
school she littered the room with 
drawings and bits of clay. She made 
not only rabbits but dogs, pigs, pus- 
sies and even babies. 

Once Brenda had a chance to be 
a sculptor she began to wonder if 
she didn’t want to do something else 
after all. Wouldn’t it be better to 
be a pianist? She had taken lessons 
since her babyhood and was fond of 
music. Or a famous actress? She 


found her ambitions varying about , 


like a weather-cock in March. 

“Tf you’re tall and beautiful when 
you're twenty, you may study to be 
an actress if you want to,” her 





Brenda Putnam in her studio 


When I Was a Girl 


The story of Brenda Putnam, who decided 
at the age of twelve to be a sculptor 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


mother promised. 

When she was a 
high school girl of 
sixteen, Brenda had 
forgotten her ambi- 
tion for the stage; but 
she couldn’t decide 
whether she wished 
to be a pianist or a 
sculptor. She wanted 
to be both. Her par- 
ents took her out of 
public school to let 
her devote her whole 
time to music and art. 
She continued with 
her piano lessons and 
ch2 enrolled in the 
Besten Art School. 

I went to see Miss 
Putnam at her studio 
at 49 West Twelfth 
Street, New York, 
to ask her to talk 
to me for the benefit 
of readers of THe 
AMERICAN GIRL 
who are _ interested 


in sculpture as a profession and art. 
I found a small young woman with brown bobbed hair 


and straight-looking dark eyes, and a direct, sincere manner. 





She models droil, lovely babies 
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She was making a rabbit! 

This time, however, it was no schoolgirl rabbit. It 
was to be part of a beautiful country estate. 
to be a little girl in bronze, all curves and dimples, lean- 
ing over in excitement to catch a fleeing bunny! 

Miss Putnam has become widely known as a sculptor 


There was 


of children. Her studio was full of 
babies—babies carved in marble, or 
cast in plaster or bronze. How well 
she had captured the soft, droll, love- 
ly babyishness of them. 

There were tiny babies just a few 
days old, looking stern, solemn and 
yet adorable as very young babies do. 
There were babies just old enough to 
say ““Ma-Ma” and to take their first 
unsteady steps; babies absorbed in the 
study of their fingers and toes, or 
making their first explorations of the 
big, strange world. 

You can see by the picture just 
how beautiful they were. Look at 
the little boy called “Sundial Figure.” 
How alive he is! How full of move- 
ment and energy, as if he were about 
to shout and laugh! Notice the 
curves of the plump little body, the 
creases in the soft flesh of the neck, 
arms and legs. He is moving his 
hands and feet like a real baby. 


gare 
‘Mischievous Faun” is done in 
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bronze, and is also a garden de- 
sign. You've read in Greek 
mythology about the fauns— 
strange, wild creatures, half- ani- 
mal, half-human, with furry ears 
and tails. Here you see one who 
has stolen some flowers and is 
hurrying away with a_halt- 
alarmed, half-mischievous look. 

“He’s afraid he'll be caught 
and spanked,” explained Miss 
Putnam. 

You mustn’t think that Miss 
Putnam is a sculptor of babies 
alone. Some of the figures in 
her studio are of heroic size— 
so large you could hardly be- 
lieve they were made by such a 
little person. ‘There are portrait 
busts of famous musicians—Ca- 
sals, the cellist, and Harold 
Bauer, the great pianist. 

Miss Putnam knows many mu- 
sicians, for although she decided 
that two careers wouldn’t do, 
she still keeps up her music. 
There is a grand piano in her 
studio, which she plays for her- 
self and her friends. 

“How is a girl to know if she 
has a talent for sculpture?” I asked her. 

“Well, if she’d rather model clay figures than go to the 
ice-cream parlor, that’s a sign,”’ she replied. “And if she 
visits galleries and museums because she finds beauty in 
the work of great sculptors, that’s another sign. 

“But not every girl who has this kind of talent should 
try to make a career of it. Earning a living by sculpture 
requires other gifts—iron health and endurance, the ability 
to work hard, to bear disappointment, and to wait many 
years for success. The girl without financial backing 
should think twice before choosing sculpture as a means 
of livelihood. I had five years of expensive training, and 
ten more of hard uphill work went by before I could 
pay my rent, buy food and clothing and put by: a little 
money in the bank.” 

Girls who don’t 
plan to depend on 
“sculpting” for 
bread - and - butter 
may still find happi- 
ness developing their 
talent, Miss Putnam 
told me. She spoke 
of one of her pupils, 
a girl in her teens, 
who couldn’t wait 
to carve in marble, 
and so began cut- 
ting little statues 
from cakes of Ivory 
soap! The materi- 
al bought at the five 
and ten cent store, 
cost little, and the 
results are excellent. 
I examined a row of 
warm-colored little 
figures which Miss 
Putnam herself had 
cut with a_ small 
knife from inexpen- 





How alive he is! 





Hurrying away with a half-alarmed, half-mischievous look 





sive bars of soap. They were 
exquisite. Any girl could have 
fun, I tancy, trying to carve a 
portrait of her pet rabbit, cat, 
or her puppy from a cake of soap. 
The girl with a gift for sculp- 
ture may join classes in model- 
ing and pottery-making in a 
school or a settlement, Miss Put- 
nam suggested. And she should 
visit museums and galleries to 
become familiar with the work 
of the greatest sculptors. Then, 
whether or not she decides to 
make a living as a sculptor, she 
will develop a sense of form. She 
will train her eye to see lovely 
forms everywhere—in the melo- 
dious curves of hills, in trees, 
rocks and mountains, in the in- 
teriors of rooms, in architecture. 
Did you know that sky-scrap- 
ers are beautiful? To Miss 
Putnam’s trained eye they are. 
Not all sky-scrapers, of course, 
but many of them. “Some of 
the sky-scrapers which are go- 
ing up in New York City now 
take one’s breath away with 
their beauty!” she exclaimed. 
“Nearly every one can see beauty in color,” Miss Put- 
nam concluded. ‘To see and feel lovely forms, whether 
statues, vases, bits of landscapes, or sky-scrapers, is a 
much rarer gift and one worth struggling for. Once 
gained, it means a lifelong source of delight and interest.” 
As I left Miss Putnam, I thought of the Girl Scouts 
who dream of becoming artists and I was happy to have 
her very practical suggestions about the training an artist 
must have and the years of effort that are necessary be- 
fore one can become established. But I remembered, too, 
what I had heard of those who wish to become super- 
visors of art work in schools and I knew that Girl Scouts 
who dream of becoming artists but who realize that their 
talent is limited may find in such work the happy com- 
bination of doing 
that in which they 
are interested and 
that which they are 
capable of doing. 
Note — Won't 
you write a letter 
to your Editor, 
Miss Helen Ferris, 
THE AMERICAN 
Girt, 670 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New 
York City, and tell 
her what other vo- 
cations you would 
like to have Miss 
Kimball write 
about? Are girls, 
these days, really 
interested in hearing 
about all kinds of 
vocations? Your let- 
ters will help your 
Editor.and Miss 
Kimball in selecting 
just what you are 
interested in. 
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A Costume for Your Caroling 


An attractive hood-cape that can be worn over your coat 
for outdoor carols or indoors for your Christmas program 


Designed by AURELIE ASTEN 


red canton flannel with violet facing for the hood 
and the sleeve pufis and with a bright red top 
for your “arctic” overshoes? It is very simple and easily 
made as you will see by the diagrams. It is also practicable 
for your outdoor carols since you may wear it over your 
heaviest winter clothing. 
The cape is a full circle of material. To get its length 
measure down from your neck to ten inches from the 
ground. Cut a piece of 


AN’T you see this attractive carol costume in bright 
J £ 


be lined or merely faced back. The advantage of this 
loose hood is that it may be worn over your toboggan cap. 

Your “arctic” overshoes or rubber boots will be quite 
transformed with a red top of canton flannel. This red 
band is made like a cuff and folded over the top. 


Special patterns 


If you wish a special pattern for the hood, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal domino pattern, No. S-18 (price 35c) 
has an excellent one. Con- 





string this length, with chalk 


sult, too, various masquerade 





tied on one end swing this 
string around on your ma- 
terial, marking the circle 
with the chalk. If your ma- 
terial is not sufficiently wide, 
make necessary seams. If 
you prefer, this cape can be 
made like a gored skirt, the 
main object being to have it 
very full. 

The opening for the neck 
is made with a small circle 
and a slit out from it either 
at the back, front or side. 
Finish with neck-band and 
facing. Fasten the slit with 
narrow cord adding if you 
wish a delightful touch of 
large painted button moulds. 

Use a straight piece of the 
material for the under 
sleeves, gathered at top and 
bottom with elastic. 


The hood 


Cut your own paper pat- 
tern for the hood, which can 











costume designs in any 
standard pattern book. If 
you wish a paper pattern for 
indoor programs, write to 
the Service Bureau, Den- 
nison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, stating 
that you are a Girl Scout 
and describing exactly what 
you wish. They will send 
you a design free of charge. 


Carols 


If you wish to have sep- 
arate sheets of Christmas 
carols and hymns, you may 
obtain the words (only) 
from Community Service, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, for 70 cents a hun- 
dred. If you wish the music 
as well as the words, you 
will find both in “Standard 
Songs No. 4” published by 
C. C. Birchard and Co., 


Boston, Massachusetts. 























Fill baskets with 
Girl Scout goodies 


Everybody’s Christmas 


This is your December Merit Badge page with 
ideas for your own Christmas handicraft 
By PATTEN BEARD 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! Merry Christmas! You 
M are all thinking that now, and with it goes your 

good Girl Scout motto, “Be Prepared.” A Girl 
Scout must be prepared for all the fun of Christmas giv- 
ing, just as she is prepared to meet life at other times. 
And that’s just it—the Girl Scouts want to be prepared! 
Everybody is fairly wild to know what can be made for 
Christmas! Everybody! And Girl Scouts want to meet 
the fun in the true Girl Scout way-——joyously, independ- 
ently, giving to everybody a part of their own Christmas 
happiness in some thoughtful, kindly way that shall pass 
on the real spirit of Christmas. 

So many make the mistake of thinking that one must 
give expensive presents—something big! But it is not 
so at all. There is only one rule of Christmas giving, and 
that is the Girl Scout’s own, for to all far or near she 
makes a Merry Christmas with her own busy fingers and 
her own cheerful gift of greeting. One can always send 
a Christmas greeting, you know, and where it comes as 
something you yourself have made, it counts as a little 


To .YQU 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


Make Merit Badge Christmas cards 
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part of yourself that you have given. It means much more 
as a gift than something expensive that you have easily 
bought at a shop. You have put yourself into the work— 
given it time and theught. And the love that is in such 
a girl is always the making of a real Christmas. 

A Christmas gift need not be large or important; it 
needs to be appropriate merely, something that suggests 
the loving thought which prompted the gift or the greeting. 

Yes! “But what can be made?” ask the Girl Scouts. 
Why, all kinds of things! And things that do not take 
too much time from school or outdoors. First of all, there 
are Girl Scout Christmas greeting cards. Make them as 
a Girl Scout should, yourself. Your own fingers—some 
India ink; water-color paint or gold paint; some sheets 
of heavy drawing-paper; a sheet of tracing paper; the 
pattern of an envelope you can cut and fit to your Girl 
Scout Christmas cards yourself. 

Make these individual Girl Scout greetings carry the 
symbol of your own Scout achievement. What are you? 
Are you a Homemaker; a Musician; a Scribe; a Bugler? 





Presents for your mother 
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Get out your Girl Scout 
handbook and trace the 
emblem right out of the 
book! With a five-cent 
sheet of tracing paper, a 
soft pencil and a good 
table to work on—what 
fun! 

To make these cards 
themselves, cut the sheet 
of drawing-paper  uni- 
formly and cut the strips 
into cards or small fold- 
ers. Use a dull paper 
knife so that all edges 
may be “rough.” 

Trace the emblem you 
have chosen; outline it 
carefully with a fine 
drawing pen and _ with 
india ink which does not 
run, Then, if you will, 
add your personal greet- 
ing in simple lettering 
which you can rule off, 
carefully spaced below 
the Girl Scout symbol. 
If you can make up some 
Christmas jingle yourself, 
this may be put into type 
easily, if you use a type- 
writer. It may go inside 
your folder with greeting 
and Girl Scout symbol 
upon its front. And you 
may sign your name be- 
low the jingle or verse, 
using india ink. Where 
you cannot make your 
own Christmas verse, 
copy some beautiful 





Christmas verse from a 





Patten Beard, our new Handicraft 
Editor 


Good News for You 
Introducing 


ais Bian A— 


“Please have more Handicraft pages in THe AMERIcAN GrRL.” So 
many of you requested that in your What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Con- 


test letters that we made immediate plans to give you what you 
wish. And we are more than fortunate in having Patten Beard to 
write these pages for you. Many of you already know her through 


other magazines. Many of you have had her books, The Jolly Book 
of Playcraft, The Jolly Book of Boxcraft, and Marjorie’s Literary 
‘Dolls. If you have not seen these books, look them up at once. 
They are truly ‘“Scouty.” 

And Patten Beard is a real Scout herself. She loves the outdoors. 
She loves the birds and all the small animals that fascinate us upon 


our hikes and camp trivs. She has a dog of her own, Tylo. And 
she enjoys doing just what all Girl Scouts enjoy. 
In our January issue, she will start a series of Handicraft pages 


which will tell vou each month of attractive things to make and 
charming arrangements for your own room at home, your Girl Scout 
room, or your cabin. This is “Little Home’ vear with the Girl Scouts. 
Everywliere we are busy earning our Homemaker’s Badge and the 
other “homey” ones. Miss Beard knows just what to do and how 
to do it because what she describes for vou she has made and done for 
herself, in the attractive place where she lives in Norwalk, Connecticut. 
She will take you into her own rooms. She will tell you how she 
made her furniture and curtains; how she hung her pictures; how 
she arranged her books and made her desk. Her suvgestions are prac- 
tical, too, for the materials she suggests are inexpensive ones, and her 
directions are clear and easily carried out. 
Welcome to THr AMERICAN GIRL, Patten Beard. 


don’t laugh! Buy a can 
of house paint! (A soft 
blue or yellow is lovely.) 
Buy a stencil brush—a 
small sized one. It should 
not be more than a half- 
inch in size. If you can- 
not find a stencil brush 
buy a stiff cheap paint 
brush and cut its bristles 
off to half-inch lengths. 
You will need an apron 
and newspapers—and the 
best place to work is on 
the floor. 

Now shall it be a tea 
cloth for Mother or a 
bureau scarf for Dad? 
Shall it be a holder for 
Aunt Nannie or a laun- 
dry bag for Sister at col- 
lege? Brother may have 
a scarf for his bureau too 
—or maybe a pincushion 
top—now, let’s see! You 
must cut your cloth ac- 
cordingly, of course. Al- 
low for hemming. These 
wash and never fade! 

Girl Scouts know how 
to stencil; there is but 
one good rule, “Use your 
brush as dry as possible!” 
Dip it into paint; dry it 
well on newspaper; ap- 
ply the brush over the 
stencil on the cloth. 
(Best fasten stencil with 
thumbtacks. It’s safer.) 
No end to jolly things to 
be made—a tea cloth and 
napkins—hand bags— 








well-known hymn or 
poem—just briefly. 
loveliness of Christmas. 


That is truly an expression of the 


per” to hold them fast. 
I shall not tell 


napkin rings made of 


doubled strip of unbleached cotton folded and with “snap- 
Well, all you have to do is to 





You may fit envelopes to these cards. 
vou how to do it, for all you have to do is just to take 
an envelope apart and make one like it that will be a pat- 
tern and fit your Scout Christmas cards. Use the heavy 
drawing paper that costs somewhere around five cents a 
sheet. Seal the cards with big red or green seals. Noth- 
ing could be more appropriate than this, Girl Scouts! 
But you like to make pres- 
ents. Yes, surely. How 
about stencil work? It takes 
less time than embroidery. 
It is fully as effective—- 
and such fun! 

You may make your own 
stencils if you can draw; if 
not, buy one or two. The 
big department stores carry 
them and they cost from 
fifteen cents up to a dollar. 
It is an investment. Choose 
a simple stencil. Buy a yard 
and a half of unbleached 
cotton at about twenty 
cents a yard. Buy a can— 





Chorister Christmas 


plan what each member of the family might like best. Finish 
the gifts with colored silkateen edge in blanket stitch. 
And there you are. Next, take a bright colored candle— 
add paper head, arms, feet, and there is a thing that will 
make some shut-in smile! It’s easy as pie to make Christ- 
mas chorister candles; use drawing paper and cut out a 
head; fold drawing paper and cut an arm. When you un- 
fold—magic, two arms to 
glue at the back of the can- 
dle! Color head and arms. 
Put each in a box with a 
small card. They will make 
Christmas bright for some- 
body somewhere. 

For children whom the 
Girl Scouts always remem- 
ber at Christmas, your troop 
may wish to make up a 
Christmas tree or even just 
a basket. Make your baskets 
pretty, with the food that 
you give and the toys attrac- 
tively wrapped. 

Merry Christmas. 





candles 








Hints for the Skater 


The first of a series of sports 
pages for the outdoor Girl Scout 


By WILLIAM T. RICHARDSON 


S when taking up any sport, the first thing to con- 
A sider is the equipment. The modern skating-shoe 

has straps attached to give additional support in 
case of weak ankles, and laces well down to the toe, which 
allows a more perfect adjustment. The heel should not 
be too high, an inch or less. ‘Tan leather is cleaner, and 
some skating-shoes are made with a waterproof sole which 
gives greater warmth and dryness. It is wisest to have 
a special skating-shoe with the skate permanently attached ; 
the most suitable adjustable skate is the one that has the 
so-called heel button, as it gives the securest fastening at 
the heel and is easily detached. ‘The screw toe clamp is 
preferable to all others. The extreme length of the skate 
should not be greater than the whole length of the shoe, 
except in the case of racing skates, 

Some girls prefer hockey skates. An increasing number, 
however, are becoming interested in the curved or “carni- 
val” skates with which they can make figure eights upon 
the ice and other fascinating specialties. The curve of the 
blade best adapted to all-round work on the ice is that 
known as a seven foot radius. 

Almost all skating movements are done forward and 
backward on either the outside or inside edge of the skate 
blade, obtained by tipping the skate, foot, and body to- 
gether slightly outward or inward. 

In beginning on the ice, the way to avoid a fall by slipping 
is to stand on both inner edges, then, if the skates slip 
forward, bring the toes together, which will block the 
slide; or the heels together if the slipping is backward. 

From the standing position to move forward, keep the 
left foot, which is the first to carry the whole weight, 

pointed straight ahead. A common 


<= ——""_ fault is making the angle between 


tit 


“ w™__ each _ stroke and the line of direction 
Pian Forwarpv Which the skater is following too 
STROKE wide. The momentum is obtained 


by a little push from the inner edge 

of the right skate, which is about to leave the ice, and at 
the same time a gradual swinging forward of the left 
shoulder in the same direction as the left foot, keeping 
constantly in mind that the knee of the now employed 
foot (left) should be slightly bent, as it helps to control the 
balance, which is directed in the main by the unemployed 
foot. ‘This bending the knee, called “cushioning the 
stroke” is most important in skating, because it acts like 
a spring upon the carriage, taking up the vibration and 
so preventing a jar; it also relieves the strain on the ankle. 
In this plain forward stroke the skate is nearly vertical; 
if tipped at all sideways, it bears on the inner rather than 
the outer edge. While moving forward on the left skate, 
gradually draw the right foot up and forward in line to 
the position first held by the left, pointing the toe straight 
forward. Now place the whole weight on the right skate, 
push off with the left and swing the right shoulder for- 
ward, thus keeping up the momentum and cushioning 
the new stroke with the right knee bent, while the left 
foot, now become the unemployed, preserves the balance. 
Never stiffen; it is fatal to graceful skating and usually 
results in a fall, because it prevents the natural adjust- 





Underwood and Underwood 


ments of the body from maintaining the balance. In 
swinging the shoulders forward avoid bending at the hips. 

This is the simplest form of forward skating and should 
be practised very slowly at first with frequent rests. The 
mark the skate leaves on the ice shows each stroke as a 
very small part of the circumference of a large circle- 
It also shows that the greatest forward progress in each 
stroke is gained when the stroke is most nearly parallel 
with the desired direction. 

The next step after mastering the plain forward stroke 
is the “outer edge-roll” forward, which differs from the 
first movement inasmuch as the small segment of a large 
circle is increased to a full half-circle of less diameter, 
supporting the weight while traveling on the outer edge 
of the skate. Swing the shoulder of the employed side 
well out sidewise in the direction of the employed foot, at 
the same time bend the knee of the employed leg with 
a dipping motion to cushion the strike, and start the mo- 
mentum forward, describing a full half-circle of moderate 
size. The unemployed foot is carried straight and always 
in the rear of the employed foct, the toe being well turned 
out. Now gradually swing the unemployed foot forward, 
keeping the skate just clear of the ice, being careful not 
to let it swing past the employed foot, until the weight 
is about to be placed upon it; then the heels are almost 
touching. Now shift the full weight to the unemployed 
foot and so alternate the motions, describing. a half-circle 
as nearly perfect as possible. With each swing, of course, 
the shoulders change as the feet alternate. The correct 
position of the arms is hanging straight down by the sides 
in any easy way, or the hands 
may be placed in a muff. Do 
not watch the feet, keep the é, 
eyes looking well ahead to avoid a see * 
any obstacles that may be in the Ovrer EDGE-ROLL 
way, such as sticks or rough ice. FORWARD 

One important point to remem- 
ber when skating backward is to watch where you are 
going. This to the average beginner sounds impossible, 
but it is not. For example, when moving back on the 
outer edge on the employed foot, gradually turn the head 
around and look over the unemployed shoulder. 

The above suggestions, together with other valuable ones, 
will be found in “The Book of Winter Sports,” edited by 
J.C. Dier and published by The Macmillan Company, 
with whose kind permission this page has been selected. 
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Your Christmas Play 


Suggestions by MABEL F. HOBBS 


Drama Consultant, Playground and Recreation Association of America 





Pot oF Rep GERANIUMS, a Girl Scout 
A Christmas play in two acts by Oleda 

Schrottky. This is a real Girl Scout Christ- 
mas play written by Miss Schrottky of our own 
National Headquarters—and she certainly knows 
what Girl Scouts like. There are ten in the cast— 
seven Girl Scouts, one “aunt,” one “maid,” and a 
brother. Both acts are laid in the same living room 
so that the scenery is simple. The best of all is 
the plot—all about a Christmas party and a radio 
and red geraniums for an original Christmas idea. 
This is just the kind of play for your Sunday School 
or school program because old folks in a Home are 
made happy by these jolly girls, a real piece of 
Christmas Service. The play is sold by our Na- 
tional Equipment Department, 670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, price 15 cents a copy. 


Christmas celebrations including large casts 


CHRISTMAS IN MERRIE ENGLAND with old carols, 
dances and a masque arranged by Mari Ruef Hofer. A 
practical and charming Xmas celebration introducing old 
English customs and songs and a short masque in rhyme. 
From 30 to 80 young people may take part. Elizabethan 
costumes. Published by Clayton F. Summy Co., 429 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois, price 25 cents. 

THE STAR IN THE East, by Constance 
D. Mackay. As many characters as de- 
sired may take part. Tells the story of 
the shepherds and the wise men and is 
largely built on Christmas carols. This may 
be acted under an outdoor Christmas tree. 
Included in Miss Mackay’s book “Patri- 
otic Drama in Your Town” obtained from 
the Drama Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, 
New York, price $1.35. Postage 10 cents. 

Tue Hoty Cuitp by Thomas Adams. 
A beautiful cantata for children’s voices. 
It can easily be sung with the exception of the final chorus, 
which requires a few changed voices, by children from ten 
to twelve years of age. Published by H. W. Gray Co., 
New York City, price 75 cents. 

Tue Star Gieanms by Florence Lewis Speare—aChrist- 
mas Community Choral. As many people as desired may 
participate. The story of the Nativity told by the use of 
familiar Christmas hymns and carols. A simple and effect- 
ive arrangement of song and tableau to be used either in- 
docrs or out-of-doors. Published by Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, price 35 cents. 





Miscellaneous Christmas suggestions 


Excellent recitations, songs, pantomimes, drills, etc., may 
be found in the following books: 
CuristMas CELEBRATIONS, Edgar S. Werner & Co., 








on 


11 East 14th St., New York, price 60 cents. 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, Walter H. Baker 
& Co., Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass., price 35 
cents. 

Ho.tmay ENTERTAINMENTS, Penn Publishing 
Co., Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa., price 40 cents. 

Dennison’s Service Bureau, 25th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, issues a Christmas book- 
let containing suggestions and illustrations for all 
sorts of Christmas decorations. ‘The book also con- 
tains a number of games which may be played at 
a Christmas party. Price 10 cents. From 
the same source instruction may be obtained 
for making Santa Claus and other appro- 
priate costumes. 


Plays for older girls who have had considerable 
experience in acting 


Tue Wair, a Christmas morality play, by Elizabeth 
B. Grimball. Seven speaking parts and a tableau showing 
Mary, the mother of Christ, Joseph and the three Kings. 
The Waif who is really the Christmas spirit, has lost her 
way and begs the passerby to greet her once again as the 
“King of Love, the very heart of every Christmas feast.” 
She appeals in vain to Greed, Vanity, Sorrow and 
Pleasure, but in the end Faith and Service join her and 
together they “seek the Star and bring the message of 
Christ love to the world again.” ‘The play ends with the 
Waif, Service and Faith kneeling before the tableau of 
the Adoration of the Magi while an unseen choir sings 
a Christmas anthem. Published by the Womans Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Wuy THE Cuimes Rano by Elizabeth McFadden. 
This is one of the most popular dramatizations of recent 
years and is quite within the possibilities of players who 
have had considerable experience in acting. The cast 
consists of two children, one man, one woman and extras. 
One act. It is a beautiful production for Christmas. The 
most perfect gift to the Christ Child was made by a little 
boy who sacrificed himself to be of service to an old 
woman. It was his gift which caused the chimes to ring. 

The appendix contains detailed and careful date regard- 
ing lighting, scenery, costumes and music. Samuel French, 
25 West 45th St., New York, price 35 cents. 

Tue Birp’s CuristMAs Caro by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 2 men, 3 women, 8 children. A splendid dramatiza- 
tion of a story which is so well known that a description 
is unnecessary. Strongly recommended for groups desir- 
ing to give a Christmas play not based on the story of 
the Nativity. A better piece of comedy has never been 
written than that contained in the second act when Mrs. 
Ruggles gives her famous lesson in “manners” to her 
little brood. Three acts. Walter Baker & Co., 5 Hamil- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Long Life to Our 


By ELIZABETH G. BRITTON 





Christmas Greens! 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Wild Flower Preservation Society 0) America 


AY wreaths of holly, long ropes of fragrant pine, 

the glisten of laurel, and the pungent, woodsy 

breath of balsam are all so much a part of 
Christmas cheer, so linked with the bright memories of all 
our Christmases that we can hardly think of Christmas 
without them. Yet one of these days, if we do not do 
something to preserve them, we and our country will be 
without them. Year by year, we have been raking the 
woods for this festive treasure, little thinking of the 
harm that we have been doing. Or we have thoughtlessly 
bought it at the markets. 

So the time has come when we all must join together to 
preserve this treasure of Christmas greens. The Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of America is calling upon 
every lover of nature to help. And we are turning to you, 
Girl Scouts of America, asking that you help preserve the 
lovely holly and the rest. 

We know of the splendid work you did last sum- 
mer in preserving the wild Sowers. We have heard 
of the interesting plans which have been made for you 
by your Girl Scout Naturalist, Mrs. Bertha Chapman 
Cady. And so we are turning to you with our sugges- 
tions, hoping that you will pass them along to your 
friends, too. 

As I have said, there are two ways in which you will 
obtain your Christmas greens. You may go out into the 
woods, to gather them for yourselves. Or you may live in 
a city where you must buy them. Those of you who go 
into the woods should take with you some person who 
knows what kind of trees you should choose to cut down. 
Last year, THE AMERICAN Gir- published an account 
of a Christmas tree hike, in which Girl Scouts of Northern 
Minnesota went into the woods with 


greens to your plantings? Then you need not wait for 
next spring. You may start this winter with your local 
nurseryman or other nature expert to help you and your 
Captain. Besides potted trees of holly, why not use more 
small evergreens in pots, Ardisia crenulata with its bright 
red berries, the Jerusalem cherry, dwarf orange trees, and 
the poinsettia or Mexican flame-leaf, all excellent substi- 
tutes with their brightness. Artificial imitations of the 
poinsettia may be had in inexpensive and various styles, 
as it is beginning to be recognized as the best and gayest 
“Christmas flower.” 

Last year, a troop of Girl Scouts who had voted not 
to buy holly wreaths for the windows of their troop room 
used these imitation poinsettia flowers instead. At first, 
the girls all said they preferred the holly, But by the end 
of the Christmas season, when they removed the wreaths, 
they agreed that it was “all a matter of getting used to 
the change.” 

“Besides,” added one of the girls, “we can pack this 
poinsettia away and it will be all ready for next year— 
which means we’ve saved money, too.” 

So when you plan your Christmas decorations, see how 
many substitutes you can discover which will give bright- 
ness where you wish it but which will also preserve our 
Christmas greens, 

For your Christmas tree, why not buy a small living 
tree, in a box, enjoying it as long as you wish, then plant- 
ing it outdoors? If you live in a city or town where the 
land about your house will not permit of even a few plant 
guests, you may give the tree to your neighborhood play- 
ground or school or hospital or park to plant. 

For that matter, have you ever 





a trained botanist and cut a few 
Christmas trees to sell. These girls 


took only such trees as could well be 5 


spared, cutting them in the most 


careful way. 
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- thought of growing your own Christ- 
» 1 sprigs of holly, 
you ” ‘rant pine? It is all 
quite p w xatever section of the 
country you live in, and if it hap- 





























When those of you in cities go to 
the Christmas markets, do your share 
in refraining from the purchase of 
holly, winterberry, spruce trees, and 
ropes of laurel and ground pine. For 
if a great many refuse to purchase 
these this Christmas, next year the 
dealers will not lay in so large a sup- 
ply of them, Already dealers are not 
buying so many large Christmas trees 
because last year they had so many 
left on their hands. 

; But what shall we use for our 
Christmas decorations in the place of 
our loved holly? Why not use tubbed 
and potted trees of holly that you may 
continue to care for? Perhaps this is 
a suggestion for those of you who 
have week-end cabins and camps of 
your own. I have been told that at 
Camp Andree this past summer, hun- 
dreds of trees were planted by the 
Camp Forester and the Forestry 
Club. Why not add Christmas 





Girl Scouts, 
Get Out Your Pens! 


You are to have your own Nature 
Page in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Everything on it will be written 
by a Girl Scout. And every Girl 
Scout whose story is published 
will be awarded a book. 


What have you seen outdoors? 
This is the subject on which you 
are to write. 
about anything 
you have seen outdoors, 
birds, animals, flowers, trees 
at your camp, on your hikes, 
or any other time. 
Write not more than 400 words. 
Give 


Tell 


your name, age, troop 
number at the top of the first 
page 
Send to: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
570 Lexington Ave.. N. Y. C. 


interesting ~ 
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pens that you live in the South or on 
the California Coast, you may add 
the flaming poinsettia to your list. 
This plan will help you with your 
Tree Finder’s Badge, requirement 
number six which says, “Plant at 
least one tree that you have raised 
from the seed” and so it is right in 
line with your new Girl Scout 
nature plans. 

Here are a few suggestions for 
those of you who are interested in 
growing Christmas greens. ‘Though 
its natural range is from Maine to 
Florida, the holly family, like many 
other broad-leaved evergreens, has 
some individuals which are less hardy 
than others. Consequently, it is ad- 
visable when securing plants for your 
garden to get those grown by the 
nearest local nurseryman and which 
have already proved their hardiness 
in your particular region. 

(Continued on page 52) 














The Red Cedar’s Christmas 


Tell your small sisters and brothers this story written by 


a Girl Scout 


By JANET H. DUNNING 


Nightingale Troop, Auburn, New York 


N the edge of a small forest lived a family of red 

cedar trees. They were very happy for there 

were many in the family which consisted of a 
tall straight father cedar, a graceful, pretty mother cedar, 
and several little baby cedars, the straightest trees you 
ever saw. 

Just around this time of year there was a peculiar 
bustle and joyfulness in the air. Out in the great forests 
and plains and even in the noisy city there was a bustle 
and tang, when hearts seemed young again. The cedar 
jamily felt this, too. And Mother Cedar instructed the 
young cedars in case any of them should be taken as 
Christmas trees, for she was very worried as to how they 
would act in the great houses of the city. 

Now there was one little cedar about eight feet tall who 
was especially anxious to become a Christmas tree. “Oh!” 
he thought to himself. “If I only could brighten people’s 
homes this Christmastide, I would surely be happy.” 

So day by day he watched eagerly for any woodcutters 
that chanced to be passing that way and although he saw 
many, they all passed him by for they were loaded down. 
“Perhaps I am too small,” he thought sadly. “Or maybe I 
am not graceful enough.” 

Nevertheless, no one did chop him down and soon no 
more woodcutters came by, dragging evergreens behind 
them; for it was almost Christmas. So the days passed by 
until finally Christmas Eve came, with the moon beaming 
on the silent earth with her 


Christmas tree he makes just as he is, with the snow 
glistening on his branches. Now the birds and animals 
can celebrate Christmas, too.” 

The little cedar was proud to think that he could make 
people happy, just as he was, and his very twigs stood on 
end in gladness. Later a boy came hurrying along with 
a bundle of papers under his arm. As he passed by he 
stopped and plucked a sprig of needles from the tree and 
stuck them in his cap. 

“Now I have a Christmas decoration,” said the boy. “I 
will show it to mother who cannot come out and see the 
beauties of the world today.” And he went on whistling. 

Again the cedar was filled with joy. “Oh,” he said 
exultantly. “TI can surely spread more joy right where 
1 am than if I were to become a Christmas tree. What 
would happen if every tree were chopped down! Then 
there would be no trees in the great outside world.” And 
he stood up all the straighter and stretched his branches 
toward the blue sky. 

Early in the afternoon, snowflakes began sprinkling 
down from the clouds, Soon they came thick and fast 
and the ground was covered with flaky whiteness. At 
iength, while the storm was at its height, a brown mother 
rabbit came hopping along forlornly 
with her two babies at her heels. 

“Oh, little cedar,” she cried when she had come thus. 
“Let us under 


through the snow 





coat of crusty white snow and — 
every one making merry in 
honor of the Yuletide. 

The little cedar tree was 
sad. “TI have lust my chance,” 
he said, forlorniy, “Never 
again for a whole year will I 
have another and mayoe I will 
be cut down or blown over 
before then, who knows ?” 

Just then a little zephyr blew 
past him. “There are other 
ways,” the zephyr whispered, 
“of spreading joy at Christmas 
time. Remember and be of 
good cheer.” And he hurried on. 

But the little cedar did not 
pay much attention to this bit 
of advice. His only thought 
was of the chance he had lost. 
The next day was Christmas. 
Every one was happy and even 
the little cedar made merrv 
with the rest of his family as 
he swayed to and fro in the 
wind. 

Soon a party of youngsters 
came trooping along through 


The angels sang. 


Their voices rang. 


Our praises ring. 





the snow. “Oh, see,” cried ! 
one. “That beautiful little The Christmas Song. 
cedar! What a_ wonderful 
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The Christmas Song 


By FRANCES NEELEY 
Troop 4, Detroit, Michigan 


On Christmas Eve, long years ago, 


That of the Christ the earth might know 


So now on Christmas Eve, as then, 
Glad songs we sing 
To honor Him who saves all men, 


Sound clear the tidings of good cheer, 
That sweet and long 
May echoed be, throughout the year— 


rest your warm branches until this 
storm abates. We are tired 
and cold, for we have come 


a long way.” 
The little cedar tree spread 
his branches protectingly over 
} the anxious mother and her 
two title Srown babies as 
much as to say, “Stay here, 
little rabbits and take all the 
comfort I can give you, for 
today is Christmas Day.” And 
crouching under their warm 
shelter, the three little rabbits 


found rest from their weari- 
ness, 

In the evening the storm 
at last subsided, and as the 


rabbits hopped off in the moon- 
light, the little cedar could 
scarcely contain his joy, for 
he knew that he had surely 
succeeded in spreading the 
great happiness which had 
come on a Christmas long ago. 


And as he drew himself 
up proudly as straight as 
he could stand he heard a 


voice, seeming to be carried 
through the starlit night, 
“Glory to God in the High- 
est, and on Earth Peace and 
Good Will towards Men.” 
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Scouts singing 
carols 


God Re You Merry, Gentlemen 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day, 

To save us all from Satan’s pow’r 
When we were gone astray. 


CHORUS 
(After each stanza) 


O tidings of comfort and joy, comfort and joy, 
O tidings of comfort and joy. 


In Bethlehem, in Jewry, 

This blessed Babe was born, 
And laid within a manger, 
Upon this blessed morn; 
The which His Mother Mary 
Did nothing take in scorn. 


From God our Heavenly Father, 
A blessed Angel came; 

And unto certain Shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same: 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by Name. 


Now to the Lord sing praises, 

All you within this place, 

And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace; 

This holy tide of Christmas 

All other doth deface. 


eld Ciristmas 


The First Nowell 
The first Nowell the angel did say 


Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay; 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep 
On a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 


CHORUS 

(After each stanza) 

Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel. 


They looked up and saw a star 
Shining in the east beyond them far, 
And to the earth it gave great light, 
And so it continued both day and night. 


This star drew nigh to the northwest, 
O’er Bethlehem it took its rest, 

And there it did both stop and stay, 
Right over the place where Jesus lay. 


Then enter’d in there wise men three, 
Full rev’rently upon their knee. 

And offer’d there in His presence, 
Their gold and myrrh and frankincense. 


Good King Wenceslas 


Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the Feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 
Deep and crisp and even; 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Tho’ the frost was cruel, 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Gath’ring winter fuel. 


“Hither, page, and stand by me, 

If thou know’st it, telling, 

Yonder peasant, who is he? 
Where and what his dwelling?” 
“Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain, 

Right against the forest fence, 

By Saint Agnes’ fountain.” 


“Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine logs hither; 

Thou and I will see him dine, 
When we bear them thither.” 

Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together, 

















“Here We Con 


Lovely old carols Girl Scou 
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comwill sing at Christmas time 





Thro’ the rude wind’s wild lament, 
And the bitter weather. 


“Sire, the night is darker now, 

And the wind blows stronger; 

Fails my heart, I know not how, 

I can go no longer.” 

“Mark my footsteps, my good page, 
Tread thou in them boldly: 

Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 


In his master’s steps he trod. 
Where the snow lay dinted; 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the saint had printed. 
Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing 

Ye who now will bless the poor 
Shall yourselves find blessing. 


We Three Kings of Orient Are 


We three kings of Orient are; 

Bearing gifts we traverse afar 

Field and fountain, moor and mountain, 
Following yonder star, 


CHORUS 
(After each stanza) 
O star of wonder, star of night, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to Thy perfect light. 


MELcHOIR 
Born a King on Bethlehem’s plain, 
Gold I bring, to crown him again, 
King forever, ceasing never, 
Over us all to reign. 


CASPAR 


Frankincense to offer have I, 
Incense owns a Deity nigh. 
Prayer and praising, all men raising, 


Worship him, God most High, 


BALTHAZAR 


Myrrh is mine, its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom; 
Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Sealed in the stone-cold tomb. 








Manhattan Girl Scouts singing Christmas hymns in 
their church 


Glorious now Behold Him arise, 
King and God and sacrifice, 
Alleluia, Alleluia; 

Earth to the heavens replies. 


Here We Come A-casroling 


Here we come a-caroling 
Among the leaves so green; 

Here we come a-wandering 
So fair to be seen. 


CHORUS 


Love and joy come to you 

And a joyful Christmas too; 

And God bless you and send 

You a Happy New Year— 

And God send you a Happy New Year. 


We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbors’ children 
That you have seen you before. 


CHoRUS 


God bless the Master of this house 
Likewise the Mistress, too; 

And all the little children 

That round the table go. 
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Girl Scouts of Kohler, Wisconsin, 
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singing Christmas carols 


Our Christmas present 
to girls everywhere 

This year we are making our present to girls everywhere. 
We are helping to pay for the building which is to belong 
to girls everywhere, girls of today and girls of tomorrow, 
that all may have the splendid things, the good times which 
Scouting has for them. And when Christmas morning comes, 
you may think of every one settled in the new Headquarters 
—because we are there already, ready to welcome your 
Captain and you when you come to New York City. And 
when you help raise your quota, you may know that bricks 
really do make the building, because it is built of them—red 

ones, the color of Christmas holly berries. 


Make your Christmas calendar 
for December 

What shall your troop do for Christmas? There are so 
many ways for Girl Scouts to celebrate, to bring special 
Christmas joy, that patrol corners will be kept busy for an 
entire meeting, it seems, just deciding! Sing Christmas carols, 
help with the Community Christmas Tree, give a children’s 
party, give a party at the Old Folk’s Home, fill baskets or 
stockings for the Charity Society or the Woman’s Club to 
distribute, help with the Christmas seals—one has only to 
stop a minute and one’s brain fairly whirls with possibilities. 
And then, too, there is THe AMERICAN Girt plan. Every 
Girl Scout who enjoys the magazine knows that this is the 
time of times to let every Girl Scout mother know 
what a fine Christmas present it makes. The best way to 


Try making dolls like these from Escanaba, Mich. 





| ‘ When It’s Christmas 
Through our Scribes’ Corner, 


do is to talk the matter over very carefully and choose just 
what you wish to do. You cannot do everything, that is cer- 
tain, you say. So which will be best for your troop? Then, 
when you have selected, make up a calendar for the month 
so that you will be prepared for everything when the time 
comes. 

Early in December you will wish to help with the Cam- 
paign, no doubt. That is the time, too, to speak to your 
friends’ mothers about the magazine. If you wish to sing 
carols, it will be necessary for you to decide upon your pro- 
gram as soon as possible, that you may all know the words 
by the last of December. If you are giving a Christmas pro- 
gram in your church or school, allow plenty of time for 
rehearsals and other preparations, for it will not be a real 
Christmas celebration if you are tired and rushed at the end. 


Christmas basket suggestions 
Escanaba, Michigan 


The attractive dolls and woodcraft articles on this page 
were made by Troop 7 of Fscanaba for the Woman’s Club 
Christmas baskets. Miss Loretta O’Connor, our Girl Scout 
Local Director there, has sent us the directions for making 
them. 

“They are made on a wire foundation (milliner’s wire) and 
covered by wrapping around the wire, as you would a bandage, 
strips of material about an inch wide. The desired shape may 
be made by these wrappings or after wrapping the wire well, 
the covering mav be stuffed with wads of cotton. The faces 
are either hand-painted or embroidered in and the doll dressed 
according to its state in life. The best way to learn how to 
make these dolls is to go ahead, get all your material ready, 
and you'll have a heap of fun turning out some sort of creation. 

“The woodcraft articles were made for Christmas presents. 
The spoon is made of cedar wood. The paper knives and 
napkin rings are made of cherry wood and the other articles 
are made of birchwood. The bird in the moss basket is made 
from the fungus growth on the golden rod. All these articles 
of woodcraft are made and carved with the Official Girl Scout 
Knife. Good luck to you all, in the making!” 


“Be a Brick” 
How it started 


Mrs. Flora K. Dickinson, one of our Manhattan District 
Leaders, has sent in the following very interesting story. It 
is especially interesting to us all just now, since our Na- 
tional Campaign for our new Headquarters consists so large- 
ly of “buying bricks.” 

How many of our AMERICAN Giri readers know the origin 
of the oft-quoted expression, “Be a Brick”? Here is the story 
which is a very old one. Back in the days when Sparta was 


Or these charming woodcraft articles also from Escanaba 
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With the Girl Scouts 


we wish you Merry Christmas 


the stalwart state of ancient Greece a new ambassador came 
to the court. He was shown about the city in ceremonious style, 
and then taken to a review of the troops. One of the court 
officials asked him what he thought of Sparta and the Spartans. 
The ambassador replied that it indeed was a splendid city, and 
that the troops were excellent. “But,” he said, “I would think 
that you are insecure. You have no walls about your city.” 

“Yonder are our walls,” replied the Spartan, waving his arm 
toward the troops, “and every man is a brick!” 

Come, Girl Scouts, let us answer the call from our National 
Headquarters to “Be a Brick and Buy One.” 


Help with Christmas seals 

Everywhere 
Every one knows what splendid work is being done by the 
National Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. And 
we know, too, that much of their money is raised through 
the sale of Christmas seals each year. It is easy for us to 
help because we (and all our friends) send Christmas cards 
—and a seal may go upon each. The Girl Scouts in hun- 
dreds of communities helped last year. And today thousands 
of children are in better health because of that help. Let 
us do even better this Christmas time. Your Captain will 
help you make your plan with the local office of the Society 
for the Prevention ot Tuberculosis. If there is no local 
office in your town, the address of the National office is at 

370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Mary Pickford likes us 
She says so! 
Mary Pickford has written Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
this letter: 

“I do not know when anything more delightful has hap- 
pened to me than to be asked to serve on the General Sponsor- 
ing Committee of the Girl Scouts. Indeed I do believe in and 
endorse the work of the Girl Scouts, and I am only too happy 
to add my word of praise for all they stand for and are 
accomplishing. 

“America needs the best in womanhood, for after all it is 
upon the womanhood that a nation’s destiny rests; and Girl 
Scouts, through its intelligent training for citizenship and 
motherhood, is helping give America the greatest women in 
the world. 

Sincerely 

(signed) Mary Pickford.” 


An original Girl Scout story 

from Milbury, Massachusetts 
We are always pleased to have your own stories and only 
wish we had room in this issue to publish all the Christmas 
stories which you have sent to THr AMERICAN GiRL. The 
following is one written by Fredelle C. Keyes, a Girl Scout 
in Milbury, Massachusetts. It is called “Christmas for the 

tirds.” 





Glens Falls, N. Y., Girl Scouts and the children they 
made happy with Santa and a tree 
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Girl Scouts of Troop 5, Toledo, O., and Christmas 
dolls the troop made 


There were once two girls who lived near a big wood. One 
was named Ethel and the other was named Edith. They were 
always doing something for the birds and animals, One day a 
little while before Christmas, Ethel said, “Let’s give the birds 2 
Christmas.” Edith quickly agreed. So Christmas Eve they put 
on their hats and red mittens and Edith with one basket and 
Ethel with another went out to a big fir tree that was growing 
in the yard. From her basket Edith took some bread crumbs 
and nuts which she threw on the ground. Ethel took some suet 
and other kinds of meat which she tied to the branches of the 
fir tree. And that night when they went to bed, they dreamed 
cf the birds eating the food which they put out for them. 


Christmas card ideas 
“Make your own” 

The lovely Christmas carol picture on page 30 was used 
as the Minneapolis Girl Scout Christmas card last year, 
mounted on the inside of red cardboard that had been folded 
once. On the front of the card was printed in black our 
“running” Girl Scout and below her the words, “Christmas 
Greetings.” Those of you who sent in such lovely pictures 
in our Camera Contest will have many snapshots that will 
make charming Christmas cards. From Mrs. J. E. Knowlton 
of Elizabeth, N. J., comes a cunning card idea. Holly leaves 
and small Christmas trees may be cut from cancelled green 
stamps and pasted on a white card. 

Girl Scout plays 
at National Ilecdquarters 

So many of you have written asking that we have our own 
Girl Scout plays for you to give that presto! we have three. 
And one is a Christmas play called 4 Pot of Red Geraniums 


‘by Oleda Schrottky whom many of you know. You may get 


it from our National Equipment Department for 15 cents. 
And for 15 cents apiece you may also have Magic Goldpieces, 
our new Merit Badge play written by Margaret Mochrie 
and published in Tite AMERICAN GIRL, and a second play by 
Oleda Schrottky, Why the Rubbish? that is delightfully 


humorous. 





Baltimore, Md. Scouts with Christmas gifts for hospital 
children 
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The Puzzle Xmas-Tree 
ERRY CHRISTMAS to you all! 


Our Puzzle Pack greets its read- 
ers! Santa Claus has been to Puzzle 
Jack and Jill. Puzzle Jack has also ar- 
ranged a pleasant surprise for Jill by 
preparing a Puzzle-tree for her. It has 
the names of eight presents concealed in 
it. Spell them out by moving from 
one circle to another adjoining one in 
any direction. 

Santa Claus is hidden in the picture 
somewhere. See if you can find him. 


Puzzle Pi 


By CATHERINE CARTLIDGE, age 12, 
Troop 3, Redlands, California. 


Hnew ’sit oht dna yutsd 

Nad uryo aotthr si wufal ryd, 

Tjsu kithn fo eht oloc pamc snugdro 
Ewerh ’uyllo eb ni mraw Ujyl. 


Nweh sti’ lode nad shelcrees 
Dna reehts’ irna ludocs ni het kys, 
Utsj nikth fo eth zyco mapc refi 
Herwe uloly’ eb ni mawr Lyju. 


A Charade 


*Twas in my first I was conveyed 
And with it many journeys made. 
One day when quite a load it drew, 
My second it could hardly do, 

So there I was, stuck in the sands 
And with my whole upon my hands. 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


From the following definitions build 
a construction of four-letter word 
squares: 


Uprrr L&rt 
Small cakes 
A standard amount 
Eight and one 
Part of a plant 


Upper RIGHT 
Nutriment 
A vegetable 
Spheres 
To throw hastily 


CENTER 
A girl 
A plant 
A small part 
Deprived of hearing 


Lowrr Lert 
A poet 
A space 
Actually existing 


A vale 


Lower RIGHT 
A small animal 
To wander 
Place for baking 
Abb. of gentleman 


An Enlarged Word 

Add a letter to an indefinite article 
and make another one, add another let- 
ter and make it a male person, add again 
and make part of a horse. Add another 
letter and it will be a disease of dogs 
and cattle. Add still another and make 
a feeding trough, and another letter to 
this will change it into one who directs. 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter at a time make 
Heap into TAiL in six moves. 


Answers to November Puzzles 
THe Puzzie Picrure GALLERY; 
Large picture; Ran Sack. Small Pic- 
tures; Aladdin Cinderella. 
The palette is hidden in the curtain. 
Jumsi_~ep MotHer Goose. 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With cockle shells and silver bells, 
And columbines all in a row. 
Hike CONVERSATION: 1. Fir. 2. 
Maple. 3. Pine. 4. Cedar—A Cur- 


TAILED Worn: Scout, Scot, Cot, Co, O. 
Fiower Puzzie: T-an, U-sage, L-ink, 
l-rate, P-air=TUuLIP. 

Puzz_e JAcKk’s Worp Square: 
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Earn Your Own Money for Christ 
| In our Earn-Your-Own Club! 
| Yes, you, too, can earn money this Christ- 
mas for all your Christmas giving by secur- 
| ing subscriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
| We pay you generous commissions on every 
one you get. 
| | This is the season when it is easiest of all, | 
| because this is the season when people every- | 
| | where are subscribing for magazines—and | 
| especially because magazines are the most | 
| | popular Christmas gift. | 
| | 
| | Speak to your friends’ mothers | 
| Go to Girl Scouts’ mothers. Ask them to 
| subscribe for their daughters. Show them 
this copy of our magazine. Let them look | 
| it over. Let them read page 37 which tells | 
of the many fine things their daughters will _| 
get in “The American Girl” during 1925. 
| A letter 
| Tell them a Girl Scout mother recently 
wrote us: 
| “I am so happy to find such a splendid girls’ 
| This is Phyllis H. Glazier of Brookline, Massa- magpeme, with nothing in it but the best. I 
ae: iid G gave it to my daughter last Christmas, and 
\ chusetts, enjoying her October AMERICAN GIRL here is the renewal. She would rather have it 
| than anything else.” 
i : ‘ , 
Dear Editor: Tell them why you like our magazine 
Ever since I was a little girl 1 wanted to have | The same things you like will give their 
a magazine of my own. | tried several, but | daughters pleasure, too. Then tell them they 
somehow they were not just what I wanted. | = be ye S gift a “tt he oer« 
When I joined the Girl Scouts my Captain gave | gilt new each month, which will be interest- 
| i a has Maes a I liked | ing and absorbing and helpful to their 
me a copy of THr AMERICAN GIRL. iked | daughters’ Scouting. 
it very much and begged my mother to let me 
take it. She gave me a subscription for | Our Christmas card 
| Christmas. | Then end your talk by showing the mother 
| the Christmas card on page 2 and explaining 
I have enjoyed this magazine very much, and _ | to her how she can have one of these cards 
| lock forward very eagerly to the next number. to sign and put with her daughters’ presents 
| I like everything in the magazine. | at Christmas. 
| ° 
ee 12 presents rolled into one 
Puytus H, Giazier | Costing only $1.50 
ee 
HOUSANDS of girls have the ° | ee ; 
same feeling about “The Ameri- | o1n | GIRL SCOUTS, Inc ' 
can Girl” as Phyllis H. Glazier had. | the snk Gaation Awo., Mow Yesk Chry | 
They make fine prospects for a Earn - Your- | I, too, wish to earn my own Christ- : 
Your-Own Club members. zet | | mas money. Please enroll me as a 
| their mothers to give it to them for | Own Club | member of the Earn-Your-Own Club. | 
Christmas. Read the column to the | ; Pe he” ee ers Cae Ger. 
| right. It will help you. Fill out this | 
ieee DR oo asc cascsnackaveenap | 
Coupon ' 
A Gc naeeetes tou Sie Resiesens 
| a ee a ee one enull 











Give the «American Girl” for Christmas 
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The Christmas Miracle 


(Continued from page six) 
them, when they come inquiring about 
safe investments. 

It is a real and big opportunity for me. 
I had hoped for some such opening 
later, but not while Christopher was 
still so small. That’s no matter now, 
though. I begin the first of January.” 

Her mother’s words had frozen Grace. 
Her lips had frozen, her hands, poised 
idle over the sewing in her lap,. had 
frozen. Had her heart frozen? But 
she whispered, or spoke—she couldn’t 
know which—“Miss Putnam? Will she 
let you off? Didn’t you enter me for 
the whole year?” 

Mrs. Ellis nodded. “Yes. I wrote 
to her several weeks ago. She was 
most kind. She said you would be a 
great loss to the school personally. 
There was no one she would rather not 
have lost than you. But the tuition 
didn’t matter a bit. She could fill your 
place a dozen times over. So that’s all 
right.” 

Yes, that was all right. But Grace 
remained frozen. “What am I to do 
now? Just go to high school again?” 

“Yes, but a little more than that. You 
see I shall have to be away all day. You 
must take my place with Christopher. [I 
have arranged for him to go to school 
just for the morning session. ‘They will 
let him wait in the school play grounds 
for the hour until you come out. You 
will bring him home, get lunch for your- 
self and him—be his mother and my 
housekeeper. That will be necessary for 
some time, perhaps, until I am worth a 
real salary to Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“Haven't we anything but your salary 
now?” 

“No, just nothing. 
you, I know.” 

“Tf it weren’t for Christopher,” Grace 
said bitterly, “I might still go back to 
school.” 

Mrs. Ellis’s eyes were dropped. Slow- 
ly she raised them. When they were 
quite raised, wide open with their pecu- 
liarly level gaze on Grace, she said, “If 
it weren’t for Christopher?” Then, 
even in the rosy lamp and fire glow 
Grace saw her mother’s pallor. And 
she saw, too, sudden and deep pain in 
that face. But she could not take back 
what she had said. She shook the Christ- 
mas trifles from her lap and rushed 
from the room. 

Up stairs, she stood facing herself in 
her own mirror. 

“You’ve lost it all,” she told the girl 
in the glass. “Everything! Isadora and 
Merribell will go on. They'll be called 
the Twins now. Every one’ll soon forget 
there ever were Triplets at Miss Put- 
nam’s. You'll be a nurse girl and cook 
here in this dinky little house. And when 
you graduate you'll be a stenographer, 
or perhaps a clerk in a store even. And 
all the time you’re just as good as Isa- 
dora or Merribell—better really.” 

She leaned forward on her clenched 
knuckles, peering into the glass. “You re 


It’s hardest on 


strong. Miss Putnam was right. You’ve 
got more strength of personality than 
any one else in her school. And genius. 
No one can know that yet, but you 
know it. If you only had a chance you 
might be anything. But everything is 
spoiled now. High School. Ugh! Why, 
why should you have to give up every- 
thing—just because of Christopher?” 

She didn’t cry. She smoothed her hair 
instead, and touched her cheeks gingerly. 
How hot they were! Her mother had 
not followed her. After a long time 
Grace went back down stairs, and found 
her sitting just as she had left her. But 
she had not taken a stitch. Her hands 
were idle. 
have been so full of gay chatter and ex- 
change of experience between the two 
was now squeezed dry of any joy. 

The next morning Grace broke the 
news to Isadora and Merribell. The 





Sis ! Will they ‘miss it ? 
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The Girl Scouts of Atlantic City, N. J. 
Who never miss a good thing! 


Then they won’t miss 


Janette and Jack 
By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 
He, the best baseball player in 
high school 
She, the most popular girl 
And~ 





way they took it added the last drop to 
her bitterness. Isadora said, “How 
wonderful! You're really to have the 
responsibility for that adorable boy! Oh, 
Grace! I’d rather be in your shoes than 
in the Queen of England’s—Of course 
rather than in the Queen of England’s! 
What a dull life she must have!” 

But Grace wasn’t comparing her life 
to the Queen of England’s. She was 
comparing it to Merribell’s and Isado- 
ra’s. 

Merribell surprised her just as much. 
“You'll go to high school again. ‘That 
must be like being alive, I say. There 
will be boys there. Jolly boys. I know 
one of them. Oh, I do get so tired of 
Miss Putnam’s select school for young 


? 


ladies! Just girls, girls, girls! 


Better than ever in 1925---Renew 


And the evening that was to. 





“Of course we'll miss you dreadfully, 
Grace,” Isadora said quickly. 

“Yes, I should say we will,” Merri- 
bell echoed. 

But those sentiments had come too 
late to comfort Grace. Her strong 
mouth and chin had hardened, and her 
eyes—had a veil been drawn across their 
friendliness? 

Mrs. Ellis watching and listening, 
drew her breath in shortly. What could 
she do for Grace now? Nothing, of her- 


self. But perhaps Christmas would 
work a miracle. Mrs. Ellis had faith in 
Christmas. 


But the three days that led up to 
Christmas were three days of heartache 
in the little Ellis house. Even Christo- 
pher seemed shadowed. Didn’t Grace 
love him any more? Why was she so 
strange? 

And Isadora and Merribell? What 
had happened to them? They did not, 
come to the house again! Of course they 
were both much occupied. Merribell with 
her delightful poet-father, and Isadora in 
trailing after her lovely mother. But 
Grace was aware that the two girls saw 
something of each other. She had seen 
them hurrying past the house, walking 
arm in arm, their heads close, laughing 
and talking. And they had not even re- 
membered to look for her at the win- 
dows. Or perhaps they had remembered 
not to! 

And once, sitting in the window seat 
in her own room, trying to read, Grace 
saw the Poet driving a pair of horses, 
and in the musical sleigh, snuggled in 
fur robes, were Isadora and Merribell, 
and Mrs. Pomeroy, Isadora’s lovely, so- 
ciety mother. The Poet had been per- 
suaded to meet Mrs. Pomeroy, evidently. 
But hadn’t something been said about 
his meeting Grace’s mother? There was 
plenty of room in that sleigh for herself 
and her mother. Oh, what had hap- 
pened? She knew what had happened. 
She was just a high school girl now. 
Miss Putnam’s girls weren’t interested. 

“Come, Grace. Come sliding on the 
pond with me,” little Christopher was 
at her elbow, tugging, in his eagerness, at 
her dress. But the sound of those sleigh 
bells was still jangling discordantly in 
his sister’s ears. “No, I won't. Leave 
me alone I say.” 

She thought to herself, “I’ll be famous 
some day, more famous than the Poet! 
Then they'll want to be nice to me, but 
I won’t have time for them! They’ll be 
sorry. But I’ll show them. I love 
sleighing too. And mother does. And 
she knows every one of his poems. I don’t 
believe Mrs. Pomeroy really cares about 
poetry or knows anything about it. But 
I’ll make things for myself. I won’t be 
just nobody. I’ll make them see!” 

On Christmas morning Mrs. Ellis and 
Christopher went early to church. Grace 
pretended to be altogether too sleepy. But 
she really had been awake for an hour. 
Their voices rang cheerily under Grace’s 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A Good Christmas Present ? [I'll Say So 


A whole page of reasons why 





“Lucky Penny” 


Coming soon! A real Girl Scout serial by Edith Ballinger Price ~ 


With Girl Scouts in the Chipmunk patrol, 
a foundling and all kinds of excitement 





Augusta Huiell Seaman 
more stories by her 
Mystery! 


Mystery! Mystery! 


Margaret Warde 
author of Betty Wales, Freshman 


has written us a regular college 


girl story 





Maud Mary Brown 
author of 
When Prudence Drove the Car 
will give you another modern girl 
in another story even better 


Jane Abbott 


gets Sid Romley into real danger 


“LAUGHING LAST” 











Girl Scout News and Pictures 


You don’t know 


what’s going on in Scouting 
unless you read- our magazine 


Girl Scout Contests 


A Pioneer Contest with Mrs. 
Hoover making the first award 
More Camera Contests 
A Stunt Contest 








Athletic Pages 
Skating—Basketball 
Swimming—Baseball 

Tennis 
All kinds of games 





Party Pages 
Masquerade Costumes 
Candy Pulls 
Original Girl Scout Stunts 


Handicraft Pages 
by Patten Beard 
What to make for your own room 
Dyeing—weaving—everything 


May Lamberton Becker 
tells you about the new books 


every month 





Stories—Stories—Stories 


Coming! 

A dog story 
Boarding school stories 
A robber story 
A mediaeval princess story 
Stories by Girl Scouts 





Girl Scout Puzzles 
Every month 


Cross Word Puzzles? Yes! 
Puzzles by Girl Scouts, too 





Camping Pages 
Camping stories—suggestions 
What to do 
By Louise Price, head of our 
Camp Department 





Your Own Pages 
Written by Girl Scouts 


Books awarded every month to the 
Girl Scouts whose stories , 
are accepted 











Ask for 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for 


Christmas 








National Headquarters Bricks---$10 apiece 
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USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 


And Make Money to Buy Building Bricks for Your New National Headquarters 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S and MASON’S BARS 
A 25 Box Order Will Net You $10.00 For Building Bricks 





Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars filled 
with big toasted almonds. They 
_ are delicious. 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars 

filled with big toasted almonds. 

Made for those who like milky 
chocolate. 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are 
made with full cream milk. Many 
people prefer a milky chocolate 
and Nestle’s has won the favor 
of these people from the start. 


Repetti’s Caramels packed in a 
clip, and wrapped in a special 
transparent paper. 








Mason Mints are made with an 

icy cream center covered with 

chocolate. There is no mint to 
equal it on the market. 


BYLUND BROS, Inc., “sarc 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 


This idea of building a new National Headquarters 
is a real big one. The enthusiastic support of 
every Girl Scout Troop in the country is needed to 
help build this new home. 


Each troop of course will buy as many Building 
Bricks as possible, and the money for these Bricks 
should be made by group endeavor. 


The many advantages we offer should particularly 
appeal to all troops who want to make money for 
Building Bricks. First—selling candy by the Scouts 
is dignified: Second—our candy bars are well 
known for quality and goodness. Third—we guar- 
antee all candy shipped, and fourth—the profit is 
large. 


The order blank below gives the list of 5c and toc 
sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
and mail order (without any money) to us today. 
The sooner you get started the quicker you will be 
making money. If there is any question you would 
like to ask before ordering, write us and we will 
give you our personal attention. 


THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 








No.1 No. 2 Trial Order 
so boxes 25 boxes No. 3—12 boxes 
Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per 
BE. on o<Keansawaseconeans 40.00 20.00 10.00 
Your profit........ $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 


The sc sellers are packed 24 in a box. The roc sellers are 


packed 12 in a box. 





$10.00 Buys A 
CAPTAIN’S 
BRICK FOR THE 
New HoME oF 
THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF 
Gir_ ScouTs 


Three years ago the Brook- 
lyn Girl Scout Council need- 
ed money. 

We showed the Brooklyn 
Council our method of mak- 
ing money and the Troop 
Captains agreed to try it. It 
worked wonderfully well. In 
1922 the Troops made 
$3,500 in three weeks and in 
1923 they easily duplicated 
this amount. No further 
proof should be necessary. 


Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 











ORDER BLANK 


Bylund Bros., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. 
soon as it is sold and not later than 30 days after its arrival. 


expense if not satisfactory. 


Boxes 5c sellers. 





References— 
Name—1 
Name—2 


Name of Troop Captain 


Address 


24 pieces in a box. 


Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. 
Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. 
Mason Nougat—Almond, Nougat and Chocolate. 
Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts. 
Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate. 
Mason Wints—Wintergreen Pattie and Chocolate. 
Mason Malobar—Marshmallow, Nuts and Chocolate. 
Mason Cream Bars—vVanilla, Raspberry, Orange. 
Repetti Cream Caramels—Assorted, 6 in a clip. 
Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. 
Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. 

Repetti Molasses Sponge Bar. 

Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashion Flavor. 
Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. 


Boxes 5c sellers. 


| Peter’s Almond Bars. 


10c sellers. 


Peter’s Almond Bars. 


Kerr’s Butter Scotch. 


Address 
Address 


r We agree to pay for this candy as 
We understand that candy can be returned at your 


24 pieces in a box. 
| Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 


| Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
| Nestle’s Almond Bars. 


12 pieces in box. 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 


Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Nestle’s Almond Bars. 
Mason Peppermints Chocolate in box. 


Total number boxes ordered 








Patronize our advertisers---they help us 
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The Christmas Miracle 


(Continued from page 36) 


window as they went; but lying there, 
listening, she knew very well they might 
have rung cheerier. Well, she couldn’t 
help that. But even so she was sorry. 
She jumped out of bed, bathed and 
dressed hurriedly, and ran down into the 
kitchen. She couldn’t go to church with 
them but she could have breakfast ready 
for their return. She would lay the 
cloth on the card table set up at the cor- 
ner of the fireplace. She ran down cellar 
first for wood. 

But she didn’t stay to give them break- 
fast. She pulled on her scarlet sweater 
and tam, gave one quick glance to see 
that nothing was missing from the table, 
set and waiting for the return of the 
church goers, and let herself out the 
back door, right into the snowy fields. 
Merribell and Isadora had said they 
would come over early Christmas morn- 
ing to tie their presents on the tree they 
were to share that night. Grace hoped 
they would come while she was away. 
How different the Christmas night party 
was to be from the affair they had 
planned together while still at school. 

The crust held under her feet. That 
was jolly. Yes, no gloom can keep a 
real grip on a girl of fifteen, walking on 
crust that holds, through a Christmas 
morning. The church bells had stopped 
ringing. But she sensed their echo still 
in the silvery blue air. She ran. She 
heard the echo of the bells. Was the 
echo of the bells frozen in lovely patterns 
in the Christmas air? She was running 
through the patterns. If she should 
shut her. eyes, and if she had no way of 
knowing what day it was, still she would 
know it was Christmas by the feel. 

She stood still. She sang, softly, a 
song, sending out a new pattern to mix 
with the patterns already there. 


Away in a manger 
No crib for a bed 
Our little Lord Jesus 


Lays down his sweet head. 


And then the Christmas miracle hap- 
pened. Mrs Ellis had done well to trust 
Christmas for that. Instead of Little 
Lord Jesus, Grace was singing about 
Christopher, her brother. The song was 
about him. “Our little Lord Jesus lay 
down his sweet head.” Where was 
Christopher? He was at church with 
mother. She saw him there, his round, 
curly head bobbing up and down in the 
dark pew. And she had almost grudged 
that head its shelter. 


The cattle are lowing 
The poor baby wakes. 

But little Lord Jesus 
No crying he makes. 


Mrs. Ellis and Christopher had finished 
their breakfast. But Grace’s place was 
left set. 


“Where is Christopher?” she asked, 
standing in the living room, still in her 
scarlet sweater and tam. 

“Upstairs somewhere.” 

But Grace was gone so long, and all 
Was so quiet upstairs, that Mrs. Ellis 
followed. Christopher was curled up 
asleep in the middle of Grace’s unmade 
bed. He wasn’t used to early church. 
Grace was kneeling by the bed looking 
at him. 
and turned, springing to her feet. She 
was crying, but her mother, at sight of 
those tears, felt her own heart begin to 
sing, for in her daughter’s face, in spite 
of the tears, she saw the reflection of 


the miracle for which she had been 
waiting. 
Grace whispered rather incoherent 


things to her mother while they stood 
arm in arm looking down at the sleep- 
ing Christopher. It was something 
about, “No crib for his bed—He can 
have my bed—No crying he made— 
Wasn’t he a cunning baby? Do you re- 
member, mother? Oh, I’m so happy!” 

That night’s festivities were real festiv- 
ities. All uninvited, the Poet came to 
share in the tree. But he sat quietly in 
the chimney corner, so quiet that most 
of the time they forgot that he was there 
at all. At ten o'clock Mrs. Pomeroy 
called for Isadora. But she did not take 
her away at once. She accepted Mrs. El- 
lis’s invitation to come in and see the still 
lighted tree. She even slipped out of her 
furs and sat there in the candlelight and 
firelight shimmering in her low cut 
evening gown, her jewels outshining the 
candles. She and the Poet looked at 
each other, and slowly the Poet nodded 
His nod apparently said, “Certainly, go 
ahead.” Then Mrs. Pomeroy sat a little 
torward in her chair, her hands gripping 
the chair-arms eagerly. 

“Tsadora and Merribell have hatched 
a plan,” she said, “but they want me to 
propose it. They have worked it out in 
all its details themselves, however. They 
did that before they mentioned it to Mr. 
Pomeroy or me or even the Poet. Then 
they lured the Poet and me into taking 
a sleigh ride and laid before us their 
well thought out scheme while we were 
in a particularly merry mood. They want 
to give up school, at least Miss Putnam’s 
school for young ladies, and go to high 
school with Grace. But they can not 
live at home and do that. For I shall be 
abroad for the rest of the winter, and 
the Poet is traveling in South America, 
isn’t that so? Their idea is to come and 
live here in this jolly little house. They 
think that three mothers for Christopher 
will be better than one. 

“Mr. Pomeroy and I have agreed that 
it would be the best thing that could 
happen to Isadora. And the Poet is 
nodding to tell you he considers it a 
rare opportunity for his Merribell. We 
aren’t proposing, Mrs. Ellis, that you take 


(Continued on page 42) 


She heard her mother’s step. 











Good Scouts! 


Don’t miss 
Lire’s CHRIST- 
MAS NUMBER 
—beautifully il- 
lustrated, and 
full of the best 
satire and hu- 
mor from the 
pens of Amer- 
i famous 
Writers and 
authors? 


CHRISCMAS 
+ 


€ 





’ 
Ic2 S$ 


“LIFE 
Christmas gift! 


FOR 1925” is the ideal 
For that unusual $1.00 gift, send 
LIFE for ten weeks; or for $2.00 
send 26 numbers; or one whole 
year of LIFE for $5.00,—52 rol- 
licking issues. 

On 


copy. 


sale at newsstands 15c. per 


Life will pay your troop a 
liberal commission and bonus 
on subscriptions if you wish 
to .earn some extra money. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


598 Madison Avenue \ 
New York City 

















Plays for Girls 


The Taming of Horrors. 


One act. Sixteen char. 
(No royalty.) 


Converting Mrs. Noshuns. 
Play for Girl Scouts. Prologue and _ two. 


Girl Scout comedy. 
asters. 30 cents. 


acts. Large cast. 30 cents. (No pepeip.s- 
(Both these plays first published by 
Tue American GIRL) 


The Honor of the Class. 


Sketch for girls. One act. Six to twelve 
girls. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Mrs. Oakley's Telephone. 


Comedy. One act. Four characters. 30. 
cents. (No royalty.) 

Mechanical Jane. 
Comedy. One act. Bright play for three 
girls. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 


Between the Soup and Savoury. 


Comedy. One act. Excellent fun for three 
characters. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 


Our Aunt from California. 


One act. Always papas. 
30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Send for our new catalog describing hundreds 
of other plays especially adapted to girls’ 
schools and clu 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


Farce. Six 


characters. 








PLAYS 2S 


Blackface 


Fix otnasitfa dose so. wanesk, Dope 8 


Join the Earn-Your-Own Club---ask your friends to subscribe 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 














Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 


Attention! 


We want you to know that 
this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Merry Christmas in 
Scoutville 
OUR Christmas will be merrier if 


you can be assured you have given 
thoughtful presents to your friends and 
family, the kind of presents that will give 
lasting, year round pleasure. 

Girl Scout equipment will help you 
solve this problem. The best thing about 
it is that there are many tiny little gifts 
for the toe of your stocking, inexpensive 
yet useful things for those you wish to 
remember but for whom you can afford 
only fifty cents or less. 

Sit down with your Christmas list, a 
pencil and this copy of The American 
Girl. Turn to the price list on pages 
57 and 58. Check the articles you wish, 
and order them at once. 

Mother or sister will welcome a Girl 
Scout wrist watch. It is a sturdy de- 
pendable time.piece, and its friendly lum- 
inous face does duty day and night. 

Who could not use an inspool sewing 
kit? Its two spools of thread, its self 
threading needles, and its thimble top, all 
form a compact and useful little friend 
for travel, in the suitcase or handbag. 

Camping friends and family will wel- 
come the unbreakable mirror, the flash 
light, the mess kit, the canteen, the 
haversack, the poncho, the Girl Scout 
ax or knife, or going up still higher in 
the price scale, the khaki wool blanket 
of dozens of uses. This last, as an extra 
robe for the car is excellently practical 
and warm. 

Then there are sweaters and raincoats 
and capes that will give year round com- 
fort to the recipient. Who will not thank 
you when she braves the wind and cold 
in them? 

For Scout friends there are those most 
appropriate gifts that carry a Scouting 
message. Good stationery, moderately 
priced, and stamped with a Girl Scout 
design. Khaki colored handkerchiefs 
bear the embroidered trefoil, and so do 
the neckerchiefs, which come in a host 
of charming colors, too, and make gay 
and becoming presents for Girl Scouts. 

These are merely suggestions. You 
yourself will think up hosts of others 
from this list, which is so elastic that it 
fits any purse or Christmas budget. 

You can dress up these presents and 
make them gay in their wrappings. Pat- 
ten Beard in her article on page 24 
shows you how to make your own per- 
sonal cards to go with them. 

If you are one of those who can make 
linoleum cuts of your own (and have a 
clothes wringer handy for printing them) 
you may use these with their simple 
Christmasy designs. 


The Way in Scoutville 











Jordan Marsh 
Company 





Official Headquarters 
in 
Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 
A Special Section, devoted 




















to Girl and Boy Scout 

Equipment is located on 

the Third Floor, Main 

Store. 

Cincinnati 
Headquarters 


for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati’s 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Co. 


130-135 E. Sixth St. 

















wheeler Seuke 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 























Now is the time to earn money 
for your Headquarters Bricks. 





Why not rent 


‘The Golden Eaglet”’ 


film and have a moving picture ben- 
efit? Write “The American Girl” 
for particulars. 




















Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Laughing Last 


(Continued from page 13) 

And before Sidney knew it, she was 
up in the cupola on the roof that Cap’n 
Phin called his lookout. ‘Now set down 
on that bunk and let me have a look at 
.you,” the Cap’n. commanded. ‘“’Pears 
to me you've picked up quite a bit. Tell 
me, how’s the pirates? Seen any?” 

His question came so suddenly that 
Sidney started. She hesitated, then an- 
swered slowly, “Yes, I have.” 

“Well, I'll be dumblasted!” exclaimed 
the Captain, plainly astonished by her 
answer. 

“At least,” amended Sidney, “I think 
I’ve seen some. We're going to watch 
every move Jed Starrow makes and—” 

The jovial expression suddenly left 
the Captain’s face and a heavy frown 


furrowed the leathery forehead. “Jed 
Starrow! Now what in thunder would 
make you set on Jed Starrow?” 
His frown alarmed Sidney. Perhaps 
she had made a dreadful mistake. “Oh, 
I shouldn’t have said it’s Jed Starrow 
we suspect. I heard him and that man 


if / hk 
with the hook say something mysterious 


and they do look like pirates. You 
won't tell any one, will you?” 
Cap’n Davies promised hastily and 


said no more of the matter during the 
delightful visit until the close of the REG. US. PAT OFF. 


day Then, again inviting Sidney to the 
lookout, he sat down and faced her. 
“Looky here,” he commanded in a voice 
: Sidney had not heard before, “don’t 
know as it’s any o’ my affair but I want 
you to keep off the wharves at night 


Off the beach, too, There may be mis- NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
chief any time. If you don’t promise 
me, I'll speak to Achsy Green and—” “Uneeda Bakers” 

“Oh, I'll promise,” cried Sidney 
anxiously. Then, “What mischief?” she 
asked eagerly. 

Cap’n Davies hesitated, then drew a 
letter from his pocket. “That’s from 
the Custom House in Boston. Come last 
week. They’re sending secret service 
men down to comb the Cape. Been 
huntin’ the hul coast for a year and a 
half and they sort o’ suspicion these 





OU WILL LIKE THEM for their deliciousness 

and goodness. A delicious cake with a de- 
lectable jam made from real Smyrna figs. At 
your grocer’s in packages or by the pound. 























parts because a lot of ’em was shipped si 
into Boston that—” 
“Of what? You haven’t said what,’ 
broke in Sidney. 
; “So I didn’t. Well, there’s always 
a a e =. when it ar aioe Which gave Sidney a secret which | 
tamonds Uncle Sam sets up and takes . ith Lav and . 
notice. They’re suspicion’ they’re comin’ aesigag ant EN, SOR SD SAN OH Winter Sports 
in right along here. And this is a no- ~ j ° ® wl? 
tice of a reward offered by Wellfleet and “Hook” is the mystery’s pass- in Girls Colleges 
Turui counties for findin’ the dog that’s word. Who says it, and why? ieee vail 
givin’ this part of the Cape it’s name. You must read the January install- Skiing! Skating! 
Five thousand dollars. In two weeks ment of “Laughing Last” to find g ae 
this notice’ll be stuck on every post in oye Jt is our most exciting one so Snow shoeing : 
the two counties And Phin Davies Pog All out, Girl Scouts with 
ain’t goin’ to lay to ’til I’ve found out . . fatal 
who’s doin’ it. Cape Cod brung up a the college girls 
race of honest men and if anybody’s Ga 
hurtin’ our good name, I want to know ive Coming in January 
it. "Tain’t the money I want.” ‘< ° a Ea : ; 
Sidney was scarcely “ay: a a The American Girl Girl Scouts as W inter Sport 
| for excitement. Now the Captain laugh- ° j 
\ ed embarrassedly. “There I go spillin’ for Christmas Watch for them 
everything. I'll have to ask you to keep . 
mum, mate, and remember your promise 12 presents for $1.50 in January 
to keep off the bach at night.” 























An original Girl Scout Contest---early in 1925 
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lishing Company, are sold by 


Scout loose-leaf binder. 


Cover 


670 Lexington Avenue 









New Nature Notebooks 


for Christmas 


Girl Scout Nature Notebooks make excellent Christmas 

gifts. Full new requirements for these three badges, prepared 
by Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady and published by the Comstock Pub- 
Girl Scouts, Inc. You may purchase each 
of the projects separately, or the three together, with a handy Girl 
Contain note sheets for questions and 
answers and abundant charts for coloring. 


Prices 
Bird Finder Project............- 40c 
Tree Finder Project............. 40¢ 
Flower Finder Project........... 40c 


ore eer eeee 


Nature Notebook Complete with Three projects and cover, $1.50 


Order from 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


One of the many illus- 
trations in the Nature 
Notebooks 


New York City 











The Lighthouse -keeper’s Daughter 


(Continued from page 20) 


horn and the lights of the Cranberry 
Island lighthouse, his home. During 
that dreadful night, he had tried to 
cheer the men by telling them that his 
father and sister would save them. Had 
he known that his father was absent in 
Canso and that Martha was in charge 
alone, even his fine courage would have 
faltered. 

Such was the story the men told, with 
many admiring glances at Martha and 
much praise for her courage. Late that 
afternoon, when the storm had abated, 
Martha sighted her father’s gasoline 
launch from the look-out. With a shout 
of welcome, she was first at the shore 


to greet them. 
“Charlie didn’t called her 


” 
come, 


father, as the boat pulled in. “But I 
couldn’t wait any longer for him.” 

“Oh, father,” Martha started to say, 
“Charlie—” But the sobs choked her. 

When Captain Hackett heard the 
whole story of the rescue from the 
Captain of the “Alexandria,” from the 
crew and from Charlie, he took Martha 
in his arms and said over and over, 
“My brave girl-” 

“Rover helped, too, father,” 
Martha when she could speak. 


Next day, there was a Christmas din- 
ner and a day of rejoicing such as the 
old Light had never seen before. It was 
in truth a shining Christmas, Martha 
and Rover’s gift to them all. 


added 





The Christmas Miracle 


(Continued from page 39) 


a great deal of responsibility for these 
big girls. We think them old enough and 
sensible enough to govern themselves 
without bothering you much with it. And 
we think they will get a lot more out of 
the high school than they possibly can 
from any girl’s boarding school in the 
country. Especially since Grace will be 
there with them! Her companionship has 
meant something very real’ and worth 
while to them both. Even Miss Putnam 
saw that. Of course there will be finan- 
cial arrangements that will need some 
talking over,—but in any case, whatever 
arrangements we arrive at there will be 
surely enough surplus to allow of a good 
cook—I have the refusal of one already 
—to take charge of the meals. But 
aside from that, the triplets will take 
care of little Christopher, order the 
house, and do in company exactly all 
that Grace was planning to do alone.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy leaned farther forward 
in her chair, eager almost as the listen- 
ing girls. “Oh, please, dear Mrs. Ellis, 
do consider this proposition seriously,” 
she finished. “It would be so wonder- 
ful for the girls.” 

The Poet was looking eager too, but 
more tranquilly, as the Poet should. 

“But, Mrs Pomeroy,’—Mrs. Ellis had 
a line between her eyes in spite of their 
shining—“Of course your plan is too. 
lovely for words. Only, how is it fair 
to Miss Putnam?” 

Mrs. Pomeroy laughed reassurance. 
“My husband motored up last night to 
arrange with her. She is satisfied. She 
said she wouldn’t stand in the way of 
the continued union of such a devoted 
set of triplets. In fact she plainly said 
she hadn’t been at all relishing the idea 
of the two left out ones mooning about, 
the rest of the year, among her happy and 
contented girls.” 

The two left out ones! And Grace 
had thought all the time there was only 
one left out one! All the time Merri- 
bell and Isadora had been feeling left 
out too. 

Oh, this was miraculous, almost. But 
it wasn’t the miracle. All her life in 
remembering this Christmas day the 
miracle would be to Grace, and to her 
nother too, Grace’s sensing of the music 
patterns in the fields that morning, and 
the rush of tenderness for little Chris- 
topher that followed. 

Grace ran to Christopher now, and to 
every one’s surprrise hugged him hard 
before she turned to her friends. 





mim CLASS RINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 

& Samples loaned class_offi- 

a 4” cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 Wy 
& each. No order for class, wee elub 

J< emblems too large or too small. Special 

designs made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., lac. 7740 Saath Ave., Rochester, wy ’ 














Say to your father, «Be a brick and buy one” 
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Why Girls “Stay Up” to Read 
JANE ABBOTT 


They live in her books. Hers is the magic of drawing them into the best times 
ever imagined—Good times at school with its friendships, its basket-ball, 
hockey and secret “spreads”: the gayeties of Christmas holidays, adventurous 
summers by the sea and on the tennis courts; the crackling camp-fires of Girl 
Scouts; mysteries to solve, romance to dream; girls of every taste and every 
kind; boys, too, manly boys as ready for responsibility as for a sleigh ride 
or a skating frolic—they are all in one or another of the well-loved Abbott 
books. 

All girls love Jane Abbott's books, but there are two particular reasons why 
Girl Scouts should love them—because Mrs. Abbott is the Girl Scout Commis- 
sioner of Buffalo, New York, and because she is the author of “Laughing Last,” 
the THE AMERICAN GIRL's most popular serial, now running. 


MRS. ABBOTT’S POPULAR TITLES 





Jane Abbott 


FIDELIS HIGHACRES 
MINGLESTREAMS HAPPY HOUSE 
RED ROBIN LARKSPUR 
APRILLY KEINETH 


Each, $1.75 


CAMP FIRE GIRL SERIES 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
WINONA’S DREAMS COME TRUE 


Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls who begin these stories, 
written especially for them, are never content until they 
have read the whole series. The many readers who have 
followed Winona through her camp-fire and other ex- 
periences, will part from her with a sigh of regret when 
ter dreams at last come true. Frontispiece in color and 
three other illustrations. $1.75 


The Other Titles Are 
WINONA ON HER OWN 





WINONA'S WAY One of the many delightful things 
WINONA’'S WAR FARM to make 
WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA 
WINONA OF THE CAMP-FIRE Girls Can Plan All Their 
Each illustrated Christmas Gifts From 


Norma— Constance—Natalie A HUNDRED 
ty Their Mother, Mrs. MARGARET L. TALMADGE. THINGS A GIRL 


Introduction by Ellis Parker Butler. 

rr 

The real story of how American girls become “movie” stars. Girls CAN MAKE. 
everywhere will be interested in the true story of the ambitions and 
careers of the Talmadge sisters from the days when Constance, 
hanging by her toes like a tomboy, starred in the Talmadge attic as 
“Constanzia de Talmadgio, the Queen of the Circus,” to Norma's 
finished presentation of ‘‘Secrets.’” ‘Norma has herself added to this 
story a chapter of personal advice to other girls who are dreaming 
of an appearance on the screen. 32 Illustrations of the Talmadges 
at home and in their most popular roles. $2.00 


Make Your Parties The Best Fun In The Neighborhood 
SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES. 


By J. C. ELSOM and BLANCHE TRILLING 
Umfailing recipes for good fun for old and young at any time. The 
games and dances, both outdoor and indoor, are full of action and 
brimming with humorous and lively situations. They are so clearly 
described and illustrated that it is easy to catch on to them. Ideal 
for home parties. 53 Illustrations and many Music Scores. $2.00 


cry 


?) : i THE TALMADGE SISTERS 


PuATARE 





By BONNIE E. SNOW and 
HUGO B. FROEHLICH 


If you like to sew or paint or to 
make pretty things from silks and 
cretonnes, felt and glass and wood 
and many other fascinating mater 
ials, here are directions for making 
a hundred useful and a tistic articles 
Best of all, the handiwork offered is 





new and original and you yill be 





proud to find your gifts quite dif 
ferent from those of the other girls 


THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS 365 Illustrations and diagrams make 


By Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT the instructions doubly easy to 

: : ie eegie er } follow. $2.50 
A charming and winsome little book which points out to girls the significant little things 
that make for a gracious personality. It does not “preach” but appeals to the natural 
desire of every thoughtful girl. ' $1.00 


At All’ Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT. COMPANY, 227 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A. G. 12. 
Please send me descriptive circulars of a 
. — ‘ ONE HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE 
JANE ABBOTT'S cartes SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES 
WINONA’S DREAMS COME TRUE and Widdemer’s THE TALMADGE SISTERS 
Camp Fire Series THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS 
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A collar that gently 
hugs the neck and 
conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 








neck into the shoul- 
ders. 





Sleeve length that 
covers the wrist of 
the long armed 
and not the finger 
tips of the short 
armed. 
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Shoulders neither 
too wide nor too 
Darrow — in short, 
your shoulders. 























Py A skirt that neither 


hikes nor dips, but 
hangs evenly to 
your figure. 


Where Custom Tailoring Tells 


On a Captain’s Uniform 





APTAINS, there are certain touches on a serge uniform that can be achieved 
only through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set of a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 
Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. ‘They are 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
can give. For samples and prices 


Write to 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street New York City 





Tell our advertisers, «<I saw it in <The American Girl’ ” 
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Your Christmas Play | 


(Continued from page 27) 


ton Place, Boston, Mass., price 
cents. 


Plays for older girls who have had 


little experience in acting 


Mixep Baskets by Lettie C. Van 
Derveer. 2 women, 2 children. A delight- 
ful little Christmas play. Tells how the 
character of a discontented middle aged 
seamstress was entirely changed when 
she received by mistake a Christmas 
basket filled with beautiful gifts. 

Tur Cureistmas Picture, by Lettie 
C. Van Derveer. 5 characters, 3 girls, 
a woman and an Irish Maid. Ann More- | 
ley, a young girl, has been invited to join 
her friends on Christmas Eve to see a 
wonderful picture of the Christ Child. 
One task after another is given her until 
she finds it is too late to join the party. | 
However, her mother’s appreciation of | 
her willingness to be of help to others, 
repays her for her disappointments. Both | 
of the above plays are published in a'| 
volume Christmas Doings obtained | 
from Walter Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., price 75 cents. 
The book contains many other Christ- 
mas poems. 

Tue Curistmas TREE BLUEBIRD by 
Mary S. Edgar. Maeterlinck’s Blue- 
bird is the basis of this play. 9 girls, 
3 children, 5 very young children. Three 
scenes for which one setting might be 
used with slight alterations. The Story- 
Girl tells the story of it to a group of 
girls who venture forth and find their 
Christmas happiness in bringing the 
‘Bluebird’ to some poor children. Simple 
to produce. Womans Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, price 45 cents: 


Plays for Brownies 


Tomorrow’s Prophet will 
be a Dramatist 


6s | 


Says Dean Inge 





DRAMAS for MANY OCCASIONS are provided in 


SIX BIBLE PLAYS 
By MABEL HOBBS and HELEN MILES 


Every Play a Workshop Product, Short, 
Simple, Moving, Easy to Set, Easy to Act. 
The Illustrations will show you how to Set 
and Costume. 

THE PLAYS ARE 


THE HEALING OF NAAMAN, ESTHER, 
MOSES, JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN, 
DAVID and JONATHAN, RUTH and NAOMI 


At all Bookstores : : Price $2.00 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Tue House Gnomes by John Farrar. 
8 children and a father and mother. 
A play written around a Christmas tree. 
The staid old dust pan, broom, door | 
mat, scissors, etc. come to life in a most 
fascinating manner. This is included 
in The Magic Sea. Shell which also 
contains six other children’s plays. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Co., ob- 
tained from the Drama Bookshop, 29 
West 47th Street, New York, price 
$1.50, postage 10 cents. 

THe Hotty WreaTtH by 























Emilie = 


Join the 





Blackmore Stapp and Eleanor Cameron. 
About 20 characters, more if desired. 
Simple woodland setting, one act. Two 
little girls go out to the woods in search 
of holly, hoping with the bright green 
to bring a bit of cheer to their poor 
home: They do not find the holly, but 
through the magic of love, Christmas is 
brought to their home in the most beau- 
tiful manner. Walter Baker & Co., 5 
Hamilton Place, Boston, price 30c. 
Santa Craus Gets His WisH by 
Blanche Fisher. A simple little play 
adapted to children from 8 to 12 years 
or age. 8 characters including two 
imps, Santa Claus, Sand Man, Wish 
Bone, Lollypop and Ice Cream Cone. 
Santa Claus is sure that every child is 
dreaming of him the night before Christ- 





mas. He is put to sleep by the imps 
with sand stolen from the sandman, and 
learns that the children are really dream- 
ing of lollypops and ice cream cones. 


Also published by Walter Baker & Co. 


Earn-Your-Own Club 


and take advantage of the 
Christmas subscriptions 








PLAY POLARIS 


Every Girl Scout should have this wonderful new Game. It 
enables you to win your Star Gazer Badge while playing the 
most thrilling Game of the age. 

Indorsed by Girl Scouts and best Educators. 


Sent postpaid ‘to any address for $1.00 


THE POLARIS CO., 1403 B New York Ave., Washington, D.C. 








A girl who outwitted robbers---Coming ! 
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Now You 
Can Buy It! 


The real whole wheat cracker — not 
made of coarse, uncooked flour, but 
made of the whole wheat grain, 
cooked in steam, drawn into filmy 
shreds and baked in electric ovens. 
It is more easily digested than ordi- 
nary crackers. The crisp, tasty shreds 
of flavory, baked whole wheat en- 
courages thorough chewing, and that 
means healthy gums, sound teeth 
and good digestion. Delicious with 
butter or soft cheese. Tastes better 
when toasted in the oven. 









TRISCUIT 
At your grocer’s 











Made by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


























Christmas Colors in a 
Neckerchief 


The official Girl Scout neckerchief 
brings year round color as a gift to a 
Girl Scout friend. Blue to match her 
eyes, or red that is so good with her 
dark hair—and so on down the list. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized 
cotton, embroidered with the official tre- 
foil seal, only 40c. Made by Stanton 
Brothers, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Order from 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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The Living Tree 
(Continued from page 17) 


houses is plum full er furnichere, and 
yo’ grandma’s got all dem gran’ chains 
and crosses. What you mean, makin’ a 
face lak dat, you Aimee Dalcy?” she de- 
manded, for Aimee had turned up her 
nose and Patsy had burst out laughing. 

They were perfectly willing under the 
circumstances, to sacrifice the dainty lit- 
tle chain and the desk all full of pigeon 
holes but they would not be comforted 
by the thought of the uncomfortable old 
desks that filled the city house, nor the 
hideous old jewlry that belonged in the 
family. 

x * x 

They got the money from their fathers 
after a great deal of pleading, and it 
was sent off in a letter to Patsy’s aunt 
Em, in New Orleans. Three days 
later Moze, Mammy’s grown grandson, 
brought a box from the express office 
and hid it in a sunny old room in an 
outer wing of the house. There, guard- 
ed by Mammy and aided by several 
little colored children Patsy and Aimee 
prepared for the coming of Edith 
Roberts. 

Snow-white popcorn was strung with 
alternating crimson berries. Pine cones 
were gilded. The fragrant dried root 
of the vetivert plant was tied into little 
tarleton bales. Pecans were shelled for 
pralines that Mammy made with dark 
brown sugar. And while they worked, 
Patsy who sang like a lark, taught the 
pickaninnies the words of the Christmas 
carol which they, in turn, were to teach 
to all the other colored children in the 
quarters. And Moze received orders 
for the training of the musicians, of 
which he was the leader. 

The day before Christmas in the 
morning Moze brought in arms full of 
sugar cane, and under Mammy’s direc- 
tion dipped the long leaves in boiling 
alum water. When they dried they 
glistened like hoar frost, drooping, pale 
green from their long staff-like stems. 

In the afternoon the Roberts came 

Before the southern girls had seen 
the northern girl, whose coming they 
so much dreaded, they had worked hard 
to make the plantation attractive, be- 
cause it was to their interest to do so. 
But when, at the station, they saw the 
lame girl limping toward them, they 
forgot all about everything that con- 
cerned themselves nor did they think of 
it again. All that mattered now was 
that Edith Roberts should have her full 
share of their happiness, their fun and 
the beauty of the land in which they 
lived. 

After luncheon Mrs. Dalcy, who had 
been taken somewhat into the secret 
pluns of ‘her daughter, insisted that 
Mr. Dalcy take their guests for a 
drive. Then how the girls and Mammy 
and Moze did work, in a far corner of 
the lawn where boxes and baskets and 
gay colored parcels were stacked beside 
a low branched fir. 

“Tt looks as though it had been born 
and brought up just to be a Christ- 
mas tree,” said Patsy. And she was 
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right. From the topmost graceful twig 
to the lowest broad green limb every 
branch of that little northern tree that, 
somehow, grew all alone on this great 
southern plantation, seemed to say, 
“Come! Festoon me with garlands. 
Weight me with gifts. Bedeck me with 
candlelight, that I may truly live.” 


Aunt Em had thought that for any 
tree, especially one where winds might 
blow, candles would be unsafe. So she 
had sent an electric set. Silver and 
gold and crimson lights flashed like 
fairies’ eyes from the green branches, 
when Moze touched the switch on the 
battery hidden in the foliage. 

“IT cain’t move mah feet,” 
staring at the tree in awe. 

“T reckon yo’ will move ’em,” Mammy 
commanded and Moze moved them up 
a ladder, as Patsy ordered him. Fol- 
lowing her directions he dashed the 
mica-covered cotton through the tree and 
over it. It fell where it would and 
clung where it could until all of the 
bright colored wrappings on the home- 
made candy, the gilded pine cones from 
the trees of their own plantation, the 
airy rosines of home grown vetivert 
sachets, the festoons of snowy popcorn 
and crimson berries, and every green 
twig of the living tree sparkled with 
the home-made snow and ice of the two 
young southern girls. The ground be- 
neath the tree was white and silver; 


he said, 


too. 

“Now! Tu’n_ yo’ backs, honey,” 
Mammy commanded. And, after a 
moment, “now! Tu’n roun’ agin.” 

Patsy and Aimee wheeled around. 


Moze stood on the top of the ladder, 
black face gleaming. Below him Mammy 
stood, pointing dramatically to the top- 
most bough. There a Christmas angel 
hovered, a great rose and gold and silver 
angel, with a halo of tinsel round her 
head and in her hand two tiny bulbs 
that shone like stars. 

’"Twas Mammy’s gift to The Living 
Tree. 


* * * 


“T never saw holly and mistletoe and 
roses all out of one garden at the same 
time, and especially at Christmas time,” 
Edith Roberts spoke timidly, looking 
across the gay table, as dinner drew 
to a close. 

“Do you like it better than snow?” 
asked Mrs. Roberts. 

Before Edith could answer a burst 
of music filled the air and Mammy ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

Aimee pushed back her chair and the 
others followed suit. Patsy, taking 
Edith by the hand, led her from the 
room, following Aimee, and followed 
by all the family and their guests. In 
the hall they were joined by neighbors 
who had driven over, and more met 
them as they passed across the broad 
front gallery. Down the wide steps 


they marched, to the rollicking tune of 
Moze’s band along the avenue beneath 
the century old oaks and across the lawn 
until Aimee, who had been flying ahead, 
raised one arm high and signaled with 
a_ handkerchief. 


Say to 











present to your school? 





“The American Girl” 


The New York City Junior High Schools 


are all going to have THE AMERICAN GIRL during 
1925. 
44 subscriptions have already been sent to us from the 
New York City ‘Board of Education. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL in their School Libraries be- 
cause they want the New York girls to have a splendid 
girls’ magazine 


Tell this to your principal 


Now is the time when schools are sending in sub- 


scriptions 


If your school cannot afford it, why not take $1.50 
from your Troop Treasury and make.a Christmas 
That would be a réal piece 


of Community Service 


Give 


to Your School 


Let other girls enjoy it 


Let them know what good 
times the Girl Scouts 
have 


They want 








In a far corner something flashed and 
glistened, glowed and glittered and every 
man and woman, boy and girl, even those 
who had worked so hard to make the 
thing so perfect, stopped in charmed de- 
light, cut against the blackness of the 
night it shone—the wondrous Living 
Tree! Every branch that had seemed 
to beg to be so used blazed now with 
stars of rainbow tint, shimmered with 
silvery snow, glittered with golden 
threads and, on the very topmost bough, 
the gold and rose and silver angel 
pointed, with starry hands, to the star- 
lit southern sky. 

The music came nearer, nearer, a 
dreamy melody to the tune of which the 
Negroes came—an army of them, gath- 
ered in from neighboring plantations, 
all bearing silver banners, lances from 
which floated silvery pennants, gleaming 
through the darkness. Little bow-legged 
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For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing 
can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted and packed 
in handsome lithographed boxes of three. 

Solve the gift quest'on for special occasions such as 
Birthday, Graduation, and the Holiday Season by 
placing your order for “Individual Name”’ Pencils. 


REMEMBER—it'’s the useful gift that is most ap- 


preciated. Make up your list and get your order 
in early. 

We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, 
contain'‘ng THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencils, with 
any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD 
at 30c per set In lots of six sets or over—25c per 
set postpaid. Pencils furnished in assorted colors or 
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Noted 


Orthopedic Surgeons Endorse 
SOROSIS Girl Scout Shoes 


SG OROSIS Girl Scout shoes pos- 

sess style, high grade materials 
and workmanship. And in addi- 
tion they conform to the scientific 
principles of foot health that have 
won them the endorsement of lead- 
ing orthopedic surgeons. 


These noted doctors endorse 
Sorosis Girl Scout Shoes because 
of inbuilt qualities produced by 
Sorosis’ 25 years of shoemaking 
experience. ‘These shoes are built 
to fit the natural shape of the foot 
with straight lines on the inner 
sides. They are comfortably snug 
in heel and roomy in the toes. At 
last your toes can work in a shoe 
that is stylish. They are stout 


d0ROSIS 





enough for hiking yet flexible 


enough for foot exercise. 

And these shoes are stylish, too, 
fashioned to please the fastidious 
taste of Girl Scouts. 

They are moderate in price. 
Tan Grain Calfskin $8.00. Im- 
ported Scotch Grain Calfskin, 
Waterproof Soles $9.50. 

Sorosis Girl Scout Shoes can be 
had—at moderate prices—direct 
by mail from 449 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Look for Girl 


Scout trefoil trade 
mark on sole of 

ae TRADEMARK - 
See’) "shoe. «Rec. U.S. Par. Orr. 


GIRL SCOUT 
SHOES 























A Christmas Present 


That is Handy in the Home 


The Girl Scout axe is not a Christmas 
present that is put away with your equip- 


nails, 


joice 





Scout Ax. Have you one 


You will need your on | 


for hikes this fall? 


ment to be got out in the Spring. It has 
many home uses the year round. You 
can keep it in the tool chest. It is so 


light that Mother can use it, and Father 
and the boys will welcome it. 


for splitting kindling for those who re- 


Ask for it for Christmas. 
have one and find your family are using 
it too, give them one for Christmas. 


, y a 7 aN 
I. ae ey S a known as The Best.” 
Order from 


670 Lexington Ave. 


It pulls 
it pries and drives. It is perfect 


in an open fire place. 


Or, if you 


All of our axes are made by the offi- 
cial manufacturers of the Girl Scout 
axe: the Kelly Axe & Tool Co., Inc., 
whose world-wide reputation is built 
upon Quality. ‘‘The Best Known and 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
New York City 
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boys there were, and girls clinging to 
each other’s hands. Young men and wo- 
men swaggering pertly in gaudy clothes. 
Old white haired men and women of 
Mammy’s day, respectful, quiet, dig- 
nified, but all with the whites of their 
eyes shining in their smiling faces, and 
all holding on high their sheafs of sugar 
cane, whose graceful leaves, that had 
been dipped in alum water, shone like 
silver as they swayed. 

The black bearers of the silver lances 
grouped themselves around the tree 
while the haunting melody changed to 
the deep cadence of a hymn, Patsy’s clear 
voice rose: 


From the eastern mountain 
Pressing on they come, 
Wise men in their wisdom, 


To His humble home. 


Aimie joined in, then Edith, flushing, 
took up the words in which the grown 
people now joined: 


Stirred by deep devotion 
Hastening from afar. 
Ever journeying onward, 


Guided by a star. 
And Edith slipped her hand into Aimee’s. 


Hours later Aimee raised her head 
from the pillow. 

“Sleep, Patsv?” she whispered. 

“Most,” mumbled Patsy. 

“She’s so sweet,” Aimee said, “that 
I shan’t mind a bit her having the 
plantation.” 

“No,” said Patsy, wide awake for 
a moment, “and Aimee, we'll have such 
fun in New Orleans next year, a whole 
year together.” 

“Oh, Pat, I hope she likes it,” Aimee 
said. 

At the same time Mr. Roberts in his 
room was saving to his wife, “From the 
drive we took the place looks promising. 
But of course we can’t talk business 
till after Christmas. Wasn’t that tree 


a beauty?” 


’ 


Mrs. Roberts sighed with joy. “And 
Edith! Did vou see her face?” 
Before Mr. Roberts could answer 


there was a gentle knock on the door, 
and a second later, Edith came in. 

“Daddy,” she whispered, snuggling 
into the curve of his arm, “and mother, 
I couldn’t tell you at the party. And 
I thought Aimee and Patsy would never 
go from mv room. But if you and 
mother—if, if—Daddy, if vou could fix 
it, so we could stav here awhile, live 
here, I’d love it.” 
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Melissy’s Music Box 
(Continued from page 9) 


would ever get into Savannah again. 
But nothing would change her mind and 
she scrambled out of the carriage and 
was streaking down the road before we 
could prevent or say another word. We 
drove on into Savannah and remained 
there in safety during all that happened 
after.” 

Here Great-aunt Cecily paused and 
drew a long breath and looked around at 
us, and we all drew long breaths and 
moved a little to relax the tension—all 
but old Mr. Crandall who still sat mo- 
tionless over in his corner by the fire 
staring into the heart of it, both hands 
resting on the head of the cane he al- 
ways had to carry to assist him in get- 
ting about. And Melissy sat placidly 
by the music box, her hands clasped in 
her lap, waiting for—we could not guess 
just what. But she was very calm for 
she of course had heard nothing. 

Then in a moment Great-aunt Cecily 
went on, “The rest of this story is Me- 
lissy’s and I repeat it to you just as she 
told it to me afterward. It was toward 
evening when she started and it grew 
dark early and then began to rain very 
‘violently. She was soon drenched to 
the skin and realized that she could 
hardly reach the plantation that night 
and was afraid to travel in the dark and 
the storm, so she found a deserted cabin 
by the road and stayed there over night. 
Next morning it was still stormy but 
she managed to plod along through it. 
However, she did not reach the planta- 
tion till late that afternoon. But she had 
no sooner got into the house than she 
heard a great tramping of horses and 
shouts and commands outside. Rush- 
ing to the window she saw the yard 
filled with soldiers in blue uniforms just 
dismounting—and she knew that she 
was too late! 

“But even then she did not quite des- 
pair. For she saw that they were not 
coming in at once, but had crowded 
about one man, evidently their command- 
ing officer and seemed to be receiving 
orders of some kind. She shad only a 
moment or two, that she realized, before 
the inevitable onrush into the house. 
Should she hurry up to my bedroom first, 
seize the jewelcase and trust to luck to 
escape with it or get it to some hiding- 
place before she should be caught? It 
was too great a risk and, with a wisdom 
one would hardly have expected of her, 
she decided against it. 

“She had, however, another sudden in- 
spiration, and on this she banked all 
her chances. Darting into the library, 
this very room where we are now sit- 
ting, she ran'to the music box, wound it 
up to the limit with the key, set it to 
play her favorite tune and moved the 
disc that started it off. 

“Her plan had been to start the music 
and attract the attention of the men to 
the library to discover where it came 
from. And while they were occupied, 
she would hurry upstairs, get the jewel 
case and slip down and out a back way 
and so escape before they noticed her. 
Just at first it seemed as if that plan 
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your own Christmas. 
We suggest the following: 


ScOUTING FOR Girts. The official 
handbook of the Girl Scouts, an en- 
cyclopedia of Scouting. No Girl 
Scout leader should be without it. A 
wealth of valuable information on 
every phase of Scouting, and in ad- 
dition requirements for all tests, merit 
badges and medals. Bound in khaki 
colored cloth. $1.00 


CAMPING OuT. A manual on organ- 
ized camping edited by L. H. Weir, 
Field Secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
The Articles which make up this book 
were written by authorities and en- 
thusiasts. Among the many interest- 
ing topics treated are selection of 
camp site, equipment, camp committee 
organization and duties, camp diet and 
nutrition, and camp standards. Illus- 
trated with many maps and charts. A 
volume no camp director can do with- 
out. $2.00 





Gifts for Giving and Receiving 
This year make it a book Christmas 


To Girl Scout friends give Girl Scout books, and ask for them for 
They will give pleasure the year round. 


PRODUCING AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Editor of THe AMERICAN GIRL of 
stunts, musical and other numbers and 
of plans for putting programs on and 
over. 
this book,” 
Becker. 
field. 
your troop program lively and inter- 
esting. $2.50 


NATURE NOTEBOOKS. 
man Cady. 
Bird, Tree and Flower Finder, Merit 
Badges, 
Loose 
group outlines for observation with 
juéstions and 
and clear charts for identification and 


Helen Ferris. A book by the 


“I am forever recommending 
says May Lamberton 
It is the standard work in its 
A book that will help make 


By Bertha Chap- 
Full new requirements for 


Cady. 
in each 


prepared by Dr. 
leaf sheets comprise 


Abundant 


answers. 


coloring and a list of books that will 
help you in your work with birds, 
trees, and flowers. 40 cents per pro- 
ject or $1.50 with Girl Scout loose leaf 


binder. 


Order now from 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 








were going to work. With the first tink- 
ling notes of the tune she had flown 
upstairs, grasped the box and hidden 
it inside her dress. ‘Then she heard a 
shout from outdoors and a rush of feet 
into the house. They all hurried pell- 
mell into the library and she was creep- 
ing quietly down the stairs, praying to 
escape notice in the dim light of the 
late afternoon, when a soldier suddenly 
popped his head out of the library door, 
spied her halfway down and shouted, 


”” 


“Halt! Don’t move another step! 





We are sorry to stop the story. in such 
an exciting place. But this is where Mrs. 
Seaman says, “End of Part One.” So 
you must wait until next month for.the 
ending. Part Two has everything you 
like: hidden jewels, Melissy’s flight, and 
a surprise ending happening there in 
the library, after all those years. 











Announcement 
of Change in Prices 
On and after January |, 1925, the 


retail price of certain items of Girl 
Scout equipment will be increased 
a small amount. The purpose of 
this increase is to el’m‘nate charging 
customers parcel post or packing 
charge on all mail orders and coun- 
cil orders less than $150.00. The 
additional cost to National Head- 
quarters for packing and postage, 
it is estimated, can be saved by 
eliminating the necessity of carrying 
these small amounts. 
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The Right Book 
for Everybody 
at Christmas 





FEATS ON THE FIORD. By 
Harriet Martineau. Adventures 
and romance for boys and 
girls in their teens. $1.75 

THE SPRITE, The Story of a 
Red Fox. By E. H. Baynes. 
A true animal story with many 
8 8 For all the fam- 
ily. 

KAK, THE COPPER ESKIMO. 
By Stefansson and Irwin. Polar 
bears, wolves, Indians, a boy 
and his dog. A great explorer 
writes for people ten to twelve 
years old. $2.25 

THE LISTENING CHILD. Great 
English and American poetry 
chosen by Thacher and Wil- 
kinson. Ages 10 to 12. $1.75 

THE DREAM COACH. By Anne 
and Dillwyn Parrish. The best 
new fairy tale book for child- 
ren 8 to 10. $2.25 
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To Know About Animals, Read 
NIMAL’ 
LAND 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


Three hundred interesting TRUE 
stories about sixty different kinds of 


animals, birds, and insects. Full of 
thrilling adventure, humor, amuse- 
ment, and useful information. The 


author was forty-two years gathering 
the material for this book. Sixteen 
original full-page illustrations; twenty- 
two feature pages. Bound in red cloth 
stamped in colors, with attractive 
jacket in colors. A wonderful gift-book. 
Should be in every Girl Scout’s library. 


12mo. 462 pages. $1.75 net 
TheJudson Press 1701-1703 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Christmas Books 


A choice made by 


May Lamberton Becker 
Reader’s Guide of the Saturday Review of Literature 


HAVE come to believe that our 

tastes in reading change as we grow 
older less than we think. I read many 
more books now than I did when I was 
fourteen, and some of those I like the 
best now I would have found very dull 
then, because I had not yet lived long 
enough to be interested in the things they 
tell about. But I still like the books 
I liked at fourteen: only I have added 
many others to them. And, turning that 
around, I find that if a book written for 
girls seems to me, now, as full of life and 
really meaning something, I will be safe 
in telling girls that they will like it— 
if they are at all the kind of girl I was. 
That I was something of a tomboy you 
can guess when I tell you that one of my 
prime favorites in the girls’ books just 
published is Little Princess Nina, by L. 
A. Charskaya (Holt), for this Russian 
girl wears riding breeches more gladly 
than petticoats. Her mother was the 
daughter of a Mohammedan mountain 
chief and when she visits her grandfather 
she lives in something between a harem 
and a gypsy camp; but her father’s 
mother is a great lady of the Russian 
court, so she has to go to a fashionable 
boarding school in the latter part of the 
book. Between the two she is carried 
oft by bandits, so you see there is plenty 
of it. But the reason why this book is 
zoing to last when many others of the 
season are forgotten is that Nina is so 
alive that you will think of her as you 
would of someone you had met. You will 
remember, too, the rich color of the life 
she lives, which is really true to this 
wild part of the world, in the mountains 
and villages of the Caucasus. 

Another that I hope you will read is 
The Little House on the Desert, by For- 
restine Hooker (Doubleday, Page). You 
know that in Arizona there are great 
barren tracts where nothing grows of 
any account; all you can see, if you live 
in one of the tiny houses people build 
to hold down a claim to land, are the 
trains coming from far over the desert, 
growing larger, whizzing by with a greet- 
ing whistle, and fading over the edge of 
the horizon. A little lame girl lives in 
one of these houses and. makes friends 
with trains, horned toads, prairie dogs 
and a young man who has to live in this 
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dry air to cure his lungs. It only shows 
what a lot of interesting things you can 
find in unlikely places. I like best the 
chapters about taming the prairie dog, 
because I have always wanted to get 
near enough to the ones in Bronx Park 
to pat their heads. It is as true to life 
in the South West—in another section— 
as A Girl of the Plains Country, by 
Alice MacGowan (Stokes), that I told 
you about last month. 

Another jump in geography and we 
get Hari the Jungle Lad, by Dhan Mu- 
kerji (Dutton) and don’t let this being 
a boy stop you from making this a girls’ 
book. The author, as you might guess 
from his name, comes from India, and 
all that he says is true as geography and 
far more fascinating, and he has deep 
thoughts that give his books true beauty. 
His name is pronounced Moo-ker-jee. 

I wish all children could have Padraic 
Colum’s books read aloud to them when 
they are little and given to them to read 
for themselves later on. If you read 
The Peep-Show Man. (Macmillan) to 
your littlest: sister you will charm her 
ears with words like music as well as tell 
her some pretty stories, and if you later 
on read for yourself his The Children’s 
Homer (Macmillan) I hope you will 
become so accustomed to English beauti- 
fully used that you will notice by con- 
trast how cheap and thin is some of the 
English you have been reading. It is a 
great thing to get used to really rich and 
lovely English; it is a protection against 
cheap and shoddy talk, just as hearing 
plenty of good music spoils your taste 
for jiggy stuff with nothing but noise. 
Padraic Colum’s new book is The Is- 
land of the Mighty (Macmillan), a re- 
telling of the famous Welsh tales from 
the Mabinogion, about King Arthur and 
his court. But because these tales are 
very old indeed, before the stories be- 
came so polished and polite, they are 
wild enough and let you see how this 
fierce folk lived in combat and at court. 


Rumpty Dudget’s Tower, by Julian 
Hawthorne (Stokes), has a history; it 
came out in St. Nicholas forty-five years 
ago but never in book form. First moth- 
ers wrote to the author to ask where 
they could get it for their children; when 
at last grandmothers began to write for 
it, it was brought out in a charmingly 
illustrated volume and any child in the 
fairy tale age can read now this funny 
and fascinating story of three royal 
children in a palace garden. Of all the 
picture-story books last year I liked 
best The Black Cats and the Tinker’s 
Wife, by Mary and Margaret Baker 
(Duffield), because it had not only a 
bright story, but on every page one or 
two of the cutest black cats that ever 
you saw, in silhouette. You know a 
black cat is a silhouette in itself anyway, 
and I wondered if the two ladies could 
do as well with any other animal. Now 
we have from them The Dog, the 
Brownie and the Bramble Patch (Duf- 
field), and it has just as funny a tale 
and just as delicious silhouettes, of dogs 
and chickens and mice and everything. 
Another delightfully illustrated fairy- 
book is The Dream Coach, by Anne and 


Help your Captain to «Be a brick and buy one !” 
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Dilworth Parrish (Macmillan) who last 
year gave us the story of the little man 
Knee High to a Grasshopper. The 
Thrings of the Dark Mountain, by Mor- 
gan Taylor (Minton, Balch), is about 
a new kind of goblin, stories told with 
real humor; I like best the one in which 
the Thring induces the Beaver to mend 
a dam for the town; it sounds just the 
way a beaver would talk—snappy and 
business-like. There is a new edition of 
Granny's Wonderful Chair, a famous 
collection of wonder tales, in the excel- 
lent series known as The Children’s 
Classics (Macmillan). The Goblin’s 
Glen, by Harold Gaze (Little, Brown), 
has an uncle who believes in fairies and 
takes his niece and nephew to see some 
In Ruffs and Pompons, by Beulah King 
(Little, Brown), the toys in a shop come 
to life and go through all sorts of adven- 
tures, and in Round the Year in Pudding 
Lane. by Sarah Addington (Little, 
Brown), the characters are out of 
Mother Goose and go through a real 
village life, which will be welcomed by 
the children who read last year this 
author’s Great Adventure of Mrs. Santa 
Claus. 

The historical novels for young peo- 
ple are interesting this fall. Cornelia 
Meigs, whose Master Simon’s Garden 
is a favorite of yours, has written The 
New Moon (Macmillan) in which an 
Irish boy comes to America when it 
was a tremendous journey to reach the 
Mississippi and the Indian country that 
is now Iowa. The Trail Blazers, by 
Mary H. Wade (Little, Brown), is a 
fine story of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition of 1804. This was one of the 
most thrilling exploits in the development 
of our country, and I am glad that it 
here appears in an exciting narrative. 
The Little King, by Charles Major 
(Macmillan), is a story of the neglected 
boyhood of Louis XIV, afterward the 
“Grand Monarch”; it is romantic and 
will give you some French history be- 
sides. But the most unusual historical 
fiction I have read this fall is a set of 
stories for older young people, those old 
enough to study Caesar in high school. 
When the Bough Breaks, by Naomi 
Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace), is the 
Gaul’s side of all that Roman glory. She 
has a way of. putting you straight into 
the life of the time, and letting you see 
that after all life then was not so very 
different. It is not, however, a book for 
the younger girls; for them there is 
Children of Ancient Greece (Little, 
Brown), by the popular ::uthor L. Lamp- 
rey, and Theras and his Town, a splen- 
did story of a boy in Athens and Sparta, 
by Caroline Dale Snedeker (Doubleday, 
Page). Her books for older readers 
have been treasured by many girls who 
like to read of classic days of Greece 
and Rome, and now she does the same 
thing for ten-year-olds. 


Sally Simms Adventurts It is a mys- 
tery story in Bermuda by Augusta Huiell 
Seaman (Century) and the new title for 
the serial which was published in your 
own magazine, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
under the title, Nancy Lee Adventures 
Jt. That is all you will need to know 





Our Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker is 
also author of “The 
Reader’s Guide,” 
just published. This 
book would make an 
excellent Christmas 


gift for mother, fa- 


ther or captain. 











to make you want it at once. The 
Knipes are favorites of yours, too, and 
you will be glad to know that their new 
book, Powder, Patches and Patty (Cen- 
tury), is as good as A Continental Dol- 
lar. It takes the same Patty Abbot 
through the Benedict Arnold plot. An- 
other writer you like is Joslyn Gray: 
have you read her Black-Eyed Susan 
(Scribner)? From the same publisher 
comes a marvelous new edition of Stev- 
enson’s David Balfour, with large color 
plates by N. C. Wyeth; you know the 
series of which this is the latest; it has 
Quentin Durward, Last of the Mohi- 
cans and many more, with fine colored 
pictures. “David” is of course a boy’s 
book, but girls read it and so I hope 
they will read The Silent Five, by T. 
Morris Longstreth. The scene is laid 
at a seaport camp in Maine, and any 
Girl Scout will be interested by the ad- 
ventures of the boys who camp there. 
I have been rereading Dan Beard’s The 
Black Wolf Pack (Scribner) and that 
ought to be as exciting for girls as for 
boys, and the woodcraft is wonderful. 


A mother asked me not long ago for 
a life of Christ and a story of the Bible 
to read aloud to little children or for 
little children to read for themselves, 
and I find two of the new books so ex- 
actly what many of you would like that 
I am putting them in here, especially as 
this list will come in time for the Christ- 
mas season. The Christ of the Children, 
by J. G. Stevenson (Doran) is simple 
enough for any child to read but not at 
all babyish in the way it is told; indeed, 


I realized when I read the beautiful ver-- 


sion of the Beatitudes for children that 
he places side. by side with the one you 
recite in Sunday School, that I had never 
really understood what some of them 
meant. The Bible Story, by William 
Canton (Doran), is a big book of tales 
from both Testaments, keeping strictly 
to the story but telling it in language that 
younger readers understand more read- 
ily. Another book like this is The 
Children’s Bible, published by Scribner, 
which has been out some time, and like 
this one, has beautiful colored pictures. 





Two nice girls have a difference to 
make up, for one of them has a 
secret to keep and the other has a 
mystery to solve. 


But they are both visiting in Aunt 
Katherine’s delightful home and the 
mystery and secret come out with a 
surprise and a whirl of parties, 
dances and good times. Read their 
delightful story in 


THE VANISHING 
COMRADE 


BY EtHet Cook Eur 


$1.75 
Also read 


GIRLS IN THE 
HIGH SIERRAS 


BY KATHARINE Exuis BARRET 
A story of a camping trip in the 
mountains that is almost as good as 
the actual trip itself. 


$2.25 
At bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
PE a 


| THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 














LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 





Katharine Lee 
Dainty Bates 1.75 
Such 2 deli ps Thanksgiv- 
. ing play—The Conscientious 
Delight- Turkey—(another of old folk 
ful customs) for your Christmas 
program. 
Dramatic} Ten more for the months of 
the coming year 














Has your troop shown 
The Golden Eaglet? 

(The Girl Scout film) 
For particulars write 
The American Girl 


670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 














Mystery adventure —romance—in 1925 
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Back to boarding-school 
after the holidays 


ILL you take a Girl Scout toilet kit with you? This useful 
piece of equipment comes in heavy rubberized fabric in official 
khaki color. It is fitted with towel, wash cloth, soap, tooth brush, 
tooth-paste, comb and mirror. It is marked with Girl Scout trefoil 
trade mark seal. Useful the year round, for any member of the 
family. Excellent for school, travel, camp and week ends. Only $2.25 


Order from 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. NEW YORK CITY 


National Equipment Department 670 Lexington Avenue 























Our Christmas Greens 


(Continued from page 28) 


A Handsome Gift 


You Can Make x 
at Little Cost 


The Christmas pres- 
ent season is almost at 
hand with the oppor- 
tunity to make this 
handsome gift. 

We positively guar- 
antee—on a money 
back basis—that by 
following our simple, 
easily mastered direc- 





Since holly is dioecious (ask your 
Captain what that means!) that is, 
staminate and pistullate flowers are 
borne on separate plants, it is essential 
that at least one staminate plant be in- 
cluded in a group or at all events placed 
conveniently nearby for the wind to do 


tions you will make this artistic yet its work of fruitful fertilization—other- 
thoroughly useful Reed Lamp. We fur- aioe Ghose will he co teceiee. 
nish complete material already cut and 
shaped. All you have to do is te follow And have you ever thought of plant- 
the clear, fully illustrated directions and : . a 0? 
in a few hours you will complete this ex- ing your holly berries? We have learned 
quisite Reed Lamp that retails for many from several of our correspondents that 
times the cost of the materials, even in they save all their holly berries and 
the low priced stores. : : 

Don’t pay a penny now. Pay postman plant them in pots in the house. At the 
$2.98 plus a few cents postage. ; ee : 

It also entitles you to a full course in New York Botanical Garden we have 
reedcraft. planted the holly in the winter time and 
Write now---TODAY---before you forget---to forced it the first winter with artificial 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION heat, keeping it in pots the second win- 


130 Beekman Street New York City 











ter in cold-frames, 








List of Golden Eaglets 


Dolores M. Bryan, Troop 2, Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Matilda Dvlinsky, Troop 5, Brockton, 
Mass. 

Florence I. Kelly, Troop 2, Stoneham, Mass. 

Marian Kelly, Troop 1, Medfield, Mass. 

Elizabeth Plimpton Sr., Troop 3, Newton, Mass. 

Bessie H. Reid, Troop 4, Lancaster, Mass. 

Katherine Spinney, Troop 12, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Helen Moltalve, Troop 2, New Brunswick, 
Mass. 

Marilla H. Randall, Troop 2, Woodbury, Conn. 

Capt. Marta Underhill, Troop 1, Englewood, 


Elizabeth Carrington, Troop 1, Stonington, Conn. 

Capt. Constance Vogt,. Troop 15, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lt. Helen Thomas, Troop 3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

ae od de Re Vere, Troop 3, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

3etty Morris, Troop 8, East Orange, N. J. 

Mabel Burns, Troop 6, Tulsa, Okla. 

Evelyn Peterson, Troop 4, Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Bernice Miller, Troop 4, Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Beth Goddard, Troop 4, Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Velma Goddard, Troop 4, Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Muriel V. Flagg, Troop 1, Warwick, R. I. 

Emlyn M. Hodge, Troop 1, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Mary Smallwood, Troop 12, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Olive Olmstead, Troop 2, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ruth Sage, No. 2, Richmond, Va. 

Gertrude E. Martin, 14, Boston, Mass. 


Life Saving Awards 
Clara Stephan, Troop 1, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Priscilla Keyt, Troop 10, Upland, Calif. 





After January 1 


There will be a change in prices for 
Girl Scout equipment. See announce- 
ment on page 49 and watch for further 
details in the January issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 
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For th 
Children 


A useful Christmas Gift 
that pleases every one 


Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 


This De Luxe Set is 

a truly beautiful gift. 

A genuine glazed leather 
case with coin pocket, en- 
craved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penholder 
in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00 
JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name 
engraved, in leather case. 
Price 50c. 

aye 4 . patted order or 


l 
; iMPRINT. ‘PENCIL CO. 
ime Broadway,New York 


4 
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2, 
: 


2, 
SS 
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Say to your mother, «Be a Brick and buy one”’ 
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Who's Who in “The 


American Girl” 





Ethel Cook Eliot 


is a new writer of stories and books for 


girls who is certain to become one of our 
most popular. She says she would 
rather write for girls than any one else. 
And we know gir!s will be happy about 
that. Her new book, The Vanishing 
Comrade, is one you must not miss. It 
is a real mystery story, with everything 
in it that you asked for in our What-I- 
Wish-in-my-Magazine Contest! Put it 
on your Christmas list, by all means. 
And for your younger brother or sister 
add her book, The Wind Boy. You will 
enjoy it as much as they. Here is more 
good news for us all. Mrs. Eliot likes 
THE AMERICAN GIRL and hopes to write 
more stories for us! 


May Lamberton Becker 

our book lady, has become so popular 
with Girl Scouts that they welcome the 
publication of her book, 4A Readers’ 
Guide. This is a collection of her ad- 
vice to readers of the Literary Review 
of the Evening Post and now -through 
the same section of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. 

Mrs. Becker’s delightfully intimate 
chats with those seeking her advice will 
be relished by all lovers of books. (A 
hint to the wise Girl Scout. Give it to 
your mother or father or Captain for 
Christmas! ) 


Augusta Huiell Seaman 
has written another story for us, in addi- 
tion to Melissy’s Music Box. It is 
called The Affair at Miss Bagley’s and 
is a boarding school mystery, a combina- 
tion it would be hard to beat. 


Louise Hubert Guyol 
is another name with which you should 
all be acquainted. In Boston, where she 
is on the staff of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, she enjoys just what Girl 
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to Earn Money 





cious Scotmints. 


mon and Licorice. 











HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 
Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High 
School or Church Societies, selling deli- | 

Six flavors, 
mint, Yeast, Wintergreen, Clove, Cinna- 
Sell for 5c. Every- | 
body has a nickel and everybody likes | 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
Help | Your _Captain 

SCOTMINTS CO., INC. 

Desk G.S.-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


Pepper- HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 


Sen packages of Scot- 
mints (express charges prepaid) : 








s 


Rochester, New York. 
ern customers. 


assortments. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 


zoel 





SilaKnyvuwp 


Scotmints. 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED | jibes — ecand — 
We extend 30 days’ credit, ship any Joe: 5 ot: es ae 
quantity and any assortment of flavors, , <::-- Wintergreen - -Clove 
by express or parcel post prepaid. [ TOMO ccccesccccccccnsseccccese 
For 320 For 500 For 1,000 = [| Street ...........eseeseeeeeter 
Pkgs. Pkgs Pkgs. City 
IE as nda picendaanenan $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 BD... Opeaees <0 cipaneniiaeaiede 
Coste your troop .........c000. 9.00 13.50 26.00 { State... er reececceeeeeceeeees 
- bry —— THOBD  ccccccccccccccccccccccese 
TOE. BGT, a svccccccccnccs $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 | pl 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. GS-3 Jersey City, N.J. | Reference ...........0..eeeeeees 
: [2 | | (mms J = 
> _— | o oom 
S =" F = 
GO m™ © f ' 


RAISE MONEY EASILY 


We send well-known, wrapped chocolate bars, such 
as Lowney’s, Hershey’s, Waneta, Waleco, 
etc., and allow thirty days to sell and remit. 
Girl Scout troops, schools, churches, and societies 
use this plan 


$24.00 EASILY EARNED 


On order of captain we send any troop a case 
O of 60 boxes of fivecent bars of above makes, 
fresh, and delicious. 
Prepay to nearest express office if north of Baltimore, Md., 
Liberal allowance elsewhere. 
Above offer shows $24.00 profit. (Prices subject to change). 
Order from this advt. or send for illustrated circular. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
50-S Laurel St., 


































Necco, 
Many 


We allow thirty days to sell. 
or west of 
Special offer to West- 

Also showing other 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





























GIRL SCOUT TROOPS—OTHER GIRLS AND BOYS 
EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 

Ask your Captain to write for 50 sets of St. Nicholas 
Christmas seals today so that your troop may earn 
Christmas money. Sel! for 10c a set. When cold seni 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun—Sell at 
Bazaars, Church Fairs and Sales 

St. Nicholas, Dept. 165, 2814 Glenwood Rd., B’kiyn. N.Y. 


GIRL really want to make 


money. Our plan for selling Christmas 
Cards, Tags, and Seals is a winner! 
Send for a box and try it. 


THE OWL ART SHOPS 
19 Sever Street, Worcester, Mass. 


The 
“Money Earning Plan” 


or 
Church, Society or School Fund 
“Earn It With Candy” 


No money needed to start. 


Finest quality, quick sales. 
For details write: 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 


(Established 1905) 
184 Ward Street 
Newton Centre 


Give 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for Christmas 





Ask your captain to 
write us today if you 





Mass. 











GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 


Tin; 
Stighest Grade Ascerted Se 
CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 


14 Varieties 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, 
Georgia 


north of 
30 days to pay Mail coupon 


L. AUSTIN 
601 Svest 110th St. 
New York City 
Please send information regarding your money 
earning plan for societies, etc. 
Name 


Street 








A Scouty present for a Girl Scout 








Per 100 Stampi 
Make $19 = Kay checks. "Send Ste 


for sample and instructions to G. S. KEY- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N 


HEMSITITCHING and Piloting at- 
tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. A. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


$50 a Week [te it_ with sman 


Mail Order Business, 
Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample and 
Plan 25c. 12 Mail order articles 

ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 





Girl Scouts 
as Winter Sports 


Watch for them 


in January 


Give «The American Girl” for Christmas 
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From 8 Cents 
to $3.00 


Wrthin the reach of all 


HE shining golden trefoil 

pin, the symbol of Scouting, 
may gleam on every necktie, 
because it is within the reach of 
all. Every Girl Scout may show 
she is a Scout because every 
Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 


The trefoil to indicate the 
threefold promise. The eagle 
because it is American. 


Official Girl Scout pins are 
made by the MEDALLIC ART 
COMPANY. who are also mak- 
ers of Girl Scout badges and 


medals. 


Sold only on order of Cap- 
tain by 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 











ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 





See Page 49 for 


Important Announcement 














Scouts enjoy—the out-of-doors and all 
kinds of adventures. She, too, has writ- 
ten a book for girls, The Funny House, 
published by P. J. Brimmer. 


Alice G. Whitman 


knows about lighthouses and ships and 
the sea because she lives in Nova Scotia 
where they all are. 


Patten Beard 


is to be our Handicraft Editor for ever 
so long, telling you delightful things to 
make for your own room. Her books will 
help you and your Captain in planning 
play hours for small children. They are 
The Jolly Book of Playcraft showing 
over sixty games that can be made from 
ordinary materials; The Jolly Book of 
Boxcraft, telling how to make an entire 
village from shoe and candy boxes, etc.; 
and Marjorie’s Literary Dolls, all pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Mabel F. Hobbs 


will be pleased to give you special help 
in selecting your troop plays if you will 
write her care of Community Service, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
telling her just what kind of play you 
wish, how long, number to be in the cast, 
ages, and whether or not you have given 
plays before. Your Captain will be glad 
to have her list of plays for High School 
Girls which you may buy for ten cents. 


Jane Abbott 


our Buffalo Girl Scout Commissioner, 
author of our thrilling serial, has also 
written many delightful books for girls: 
Fidelis, Red Robin, Aprilly, Larkspur, 
Minglestreams, and others, all published 
by Lippincott. Another good idea for 
your Christmas list. 


George Carlson 


who makes Puzzle Jack is the author of 
a fascinating Puzzle Book, Peter Puzzle- 
maker, published by John Martin. Every 
girl who enjoys puzzles will have great 
fun with this book. 














Makes a Clean Sweep 
of the Dust 


And that’s not all. Besides keeping your fine furni- 
ture and piano free from dust. a 3-in One Dustiess 
Dust-Cloth will remove ordinary soil and fingermarks 
These dust-cloths are made right at bome--very eco 

nomical. Pour a ‘ittle 


3-in-One Oil 


on a piece of cheesecloth. Allow the oi! to permeate the 
cloth before using. Make one today. 


You can also make a splendid 3-in-One Polish Mop 
Cut off the strands of anew twine mop a few inches 
from the handle. Pour on sufficient oil to permeate 
the strands Let it stand awhile. This mop will im 
prove wonderfully the looks of your bardwood and 
q Picks up 
Heals up’* minor scars 


painted floors, linoleum and oilclotb. 
all che dust and ‘int. 
and scratches, 


3.in-One is sold at all stores in SOc, 25¢ and 
Write and we wilisen ,ou t 
FREE generous sample of 3- 9 One 
and Dictionary of Uses- *REE. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL C(, 
Broadway, 
New 







Yo 








NEW HAVEN NORMAL 


SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
1466 Chapel Street 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Physical Education, recreation, play- 
ground, reconstruction and Girl Scout 
work a sa profession should appeal to 
Girl Scouts. If it does to you, write us 
for booklet A. 





ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
Orange, New Jersey 
Training School for Nurses 
Conducted by 


The Sisters of St. Francis 


Registered under the State Board of 
ew Jersey 








almost a tool chest. 


Knife Co. 


670 Lexington Avenue 











Handy at home, as well as at camp or on the hike, this knife 
will prove a year round friend. 
made of finest, keenest steel. It is more than a knife; with its can 
opener, bottle opener, punch blade, and screw driver; it is 


Made by Dwight Divine and Sons, Ulster 


Order from 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


Cut the String From 
Your 
Christmas Parcels with a 


Girl Scout Knife 


An official Girl Scout knife is 


New York City 

















Ask for «The American Girl” for Christmas 
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GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR 
STAMP ON APPROVAL 


We will send as premium forl 2 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp 
wallet, 1 perforation gauge, 250 hinges, 
1 triangle stamp, Packet of stamps from 
Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Tur- 
key. etc., etc.. and price list. 


KES PEAK STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PRECANCELS 
The Newest and Most Fascinating Stamp Hobby—25 
different Chicago for 10c; 25 diff. Philadelphia for 12¢; 
25 diff. New York for 10c; 20 diff. Kansas City for 
l5c: 15 diff, St, Louis for 15c; 10 diff, Indianapolis for 
12c: 28 diff. Boston for 20c; 9 diff. Concord Junction, 
Mass. for 12c; 12 diff. Minneapolis for I8c; 11 diff, St. 
Paul for 18c; 17 diff. San Francisco for 12c; 23 diff. 
Cleveland for 16c: 35 diff. Cincinnati for 20c. All 13 
cities totaling $1.90 for $1.35. A nice selection of our 
approvals sent with each order and instructions on how 
to collect them. 
ROTNEM STAMP CO. 
803 Washington Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PACKETS OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 











500 All Different $ 45 
eo ” anf 1.35 
_—Slh* 39° 
loo ” - British Colonies 35 
200” ees _ = 90 
= * - 2.30 
500 ”’ - - as 4.75 
100” ~ French 45 
200 °° se - 1.30 
300 ”’ y ae " 2.60 
500 ”’ ng = = 4.75 
log ” = Portuguese Colonies 45 
150 °° - - 90 
200 ”"" = - 1.30 
100 = South American 70 
200 Hungary 50 
500” New Europe 1.00 
Scott’s Standard Catalog for 1925 now ready. 
Sent Postpaid upon receipt of $2.00 
A Special Price List of Russia and other Sets 


ree on request, 
D. S. WYLIE STAMP COMPANY, Inc. 
One East Forty-Second Street 
New York City 





BLOCKS OF FOUR 
The following lots 1 Lave made up trom surplus stock, 
and are priced very close tu cost. Order now and be 


sure, as they will never again be offered at these prices. 
Germany 

8 varities of provisionals Cat. $.64 Net $ .12 
2. 14 varieties of provisionals Cat. 1.12 Net 22 
3. 25 varieties of all issues Cat. 2.00 Net 


Some of these are thousand and million mark values, 
and just think, IN BLOCKS OF FOUR!! 
World Wide 
4. 10 varieties, from all the world 
5. 55 varieties, from all the world 
(including Congo tiger stamp) 
Postage extra on orders of less than 50 cents. 
SPECIAL! Packet No. 4 will be sent free to those 
sending reference or scout membership uumber, and 
application for my approvals, 
VES MORGAN 
Detroit, 


Net $ .12 
Net .82 


Mich. 





G 

834 Calumet Ave. 
GIRLS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 

German stamps with (prewar) value 
over 40 million dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 airplane 
set; 1 triangle stamp, packet 25 diff. Hungary, 
cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book in which to keep your 
duplicates! The big $$ outfit postpaid for 
only 8 cents to applicants for my famous Quick 
Service Approvats. Big Price List free to ap- 
proval applicants. 
D. M. WARD, 608 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 


OH, GIRLS, LOOK! 


One set Latvia + 8 varieties, 1 set Rhine 

and Ruhr, 1o var., both unused, and a per- 

foration gauge FREE to approval appli- 

cants, 1000 peelable hinges r1c. 4 unused 

German 10-20-50-200 Mil. Mk., only sc. 
VANANCY STAMP CO. 

1644 S. Karlov Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














Yes, 
National Headquarters has moved and 
with it “The American Girl.” Our 
new address? 
670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 














THe AMERICAN GirL 





By WILBUR F. CANNON 


of THe AMERICAN 
Girt’s stamp column have expressed a 
desire to begin a collection of stamps. 
They have written the editor of the 
page, in response to our general an- 


Many readers 


nouncement that the editor would be 
glad to assist readers with their stamp 
collection in any way possible. Do not 
be backward to avail yourself of this 
service which is without charge to you. 
lf you will enclose two cents for re- 
turn postage a collection of 50 varieties 
of stamps from all over the world, and 
a booklet How To Collect Stamps will 
be sent to you. Address, Wilbur F. 
Cannon, 1413 Carey Ave., Davenport, 
s, lowa. Remember, all this is free 
service to you. 


Miss FE. S. D. asks us: “What is a 


grill? I have read about it’s being on 
stamps but do not know what it is. 


Please tell me.” A grill 
of small, square, embossed dots, usually 
arranged in the form of a small square 
or rectangle and occasionally covering 
the whole of the stamp. It is found 
upon some of the stamps of the United 
States and Peru. ‘The object of this 
grill was to act as a discouragement to 
the stamp cleaner. The embossing 
had the effect of weakening the sub- 
stance of the paper and thus making it 
absorb a more or less uncertain quan- 
tity of the cancelling ink. In theory it 
was an excellent idea’ but in practice it 
was found somewhat cumbersome and 
after a comparatively short trial by the 
United States Government it was aban- 
dened. 

Several new collectors, among them 
Miss O. P. G. have asked us what 
many advertisers mean in their ads in 
THe American Girt by “To: approval 


is a pattern 


applicants,” or just the word “Ap- 
provals.” Ninety-five percent of the 
stamp business of ‘THE AMERICAN 


Gir’s stamp advertisers is done through 
approval selections. Stamps are mount- 
ced on sheets of paper, with their prices 
under each stamp. You may take those 
stamps which you desire, and return the 
rest with remittance for those taken. 
Most dealers will allow you a discount 
on purchases over 25c or 50c. You 
must return those stamps not wanted, 
or remit for them promptly, usually 
within a week or ten days. This method 
of purchasing stamps is probably the 
most satisfactory. You see the stamps 
you get before paying for them, and 
experience will prove that the cost is 
small. 
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IRELAND 


These stamps are going 10 prove quite scarce, as 
they were issued in limé:ed quantities. The fol- 
lowing collections are ¢xceptional offers: 


Two different, scarce I[rish.............0. 10¢ 
Six different, scarcer Irish..........ce00. 15¢ 
Ten different, rare Irish...........-.0+. --35¢ 


GERMANY 


The new million and billion values are out! 
The following are all unused: 
One, two, four, five, ten, twenty, fifty and 
_one hundred MILLION mark value, ea. 10 
Five hundred million and one billion mark 
value each 15¢ 


COLLECTIONS 


All the following come from every part of the 
world, and each stamp is “worth while’’: 

50 different......10c 200 different...... 20¢ 
300 different...... 35c 500 different...... 50c 
1000 all different, catalog value $20—$25, $1.75 
Larger packets, up to 20,000 assembled to order. 





Every stamp we sell is guaranteed genuine, 
and the prices quoted are postpaid. 

_With every order we will include without ad- 
ditional charge a coupon good for $1 worth of 
stamps, free, and our wholesale price-list. 


WILBUR F. CANNON AND CO. 
1413 Carey Ave., Davenport, 5, lowa 





PICTORIAL STAMPS! 


My ‘Distinction’ Packet contains 100 
fine varieties used and unused stamps, 
including Paraguay, Peso values. U. S. 
Golden Gate, Buffalo, Jamaica pictori- 
als, etc., 25c. Free set Ukraine Pic- 
torials to approval applicants. 


D. BRUCE, 2518—15A Street, N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


GIRLS 1] I have the best Ap- 


** provals on Earth, 

Nyassa, Congo, Zanzibar, South 

America, Africa, and all over the 

World. Write me for a Premium. 
MARLOWE STAMP CO. 

2728 E. North Indianapolis, Ind. 

Genuine Foreign Stamps 


158 r—Mexico War Issues, 
Venezuela, Salvador and India 
” Service, Guatemala, China, 

etc. ee 5 
Finest approval sheets, 50 to 60%. 
Agents Wanted. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 25 years. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 172, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








“ee eee ee eee 





50 var. Scandinavian stamps. . 10c 
25 var. Greece stamps...... .10c 


and a free packet of different Eng- 
lish or Canadian stamps. 


PHIL. LUNDSTED 
Cape Cottage Maine 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!) ; 
perforation gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 
approval sheets; 1 air-mai]l set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 
ete., etc.—entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
Extra premium this month only: . 

Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c, with every order 








ANCHER STAMP CO. 
TWO DOLLAR CAT. VALUE 
FOR 6 CENTS 
100 angle), set German Air Mail, 

French Colo. pictorials (Tiger, 
Perf. gauge and price list free. 
PATHE STAMP CO. 


8a Monticello Avenue Jersey City, NW. & 
diff. stamps, includ. Fiume (tri- 

etc.) for 6 cents to approval applicants. 
521 Woodward Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 
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e¢ for Girl Scout Equipment 


Size 

eT eee 10-18 

38-42 

Short Coat Suit......... 10-18 

38-42 

es aris wcigtaieleis 10-42 

ae 10-42 

OOO R OTT Tee 10-42 
Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: 

Khaki, light weight. 434-42 

Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 

BE acdensnanccaes 34-42 


x Attendance Stars 
Gold 
I ia i roti anne aLivg 

x First Class Badge.......... 

x Flower Crests 


er 


x Brownie 
WOE So wiaceyssccanace 
x* Community Service 
x* Golden Eaglet 


x Armband 
x Corporal Chevron 


ee 


sees eeee 


America, the Beautiful....... 
Are You There......cccccccce 
Enrollment 
Everybody Ought to be a Scov 
First National Training School 
Girl Guide 
Girl: Scouts Are True........ 


eee eee eee reese seses 


eee ee em eee anew eee 


American Flags 


Size Material 

axg ft. Wool ......ccccccess 
S26, Weel wi. ccccecsceecc 
MET. WHR ova cccscicaswen 
3x5 ft. 8% inches .......... 


Standard Price List 


Price 
$3.50 
4.00 
4-50 
5.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 


7.00 
$15.00 
37-50 


G. S. Felt Emblems (separate) 


Effective November 1, 1924 


Uniforms 
Size Price 
Mate, Offcel's cccsvess 744-8 3.75 
PER, BOOM. viseccasces 642-8 1.50 
Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 
WE UNE Sckcecexsans 28-38 .60 
40-42 «75 
Leather for officers.. 28-38 2.50 
Middy—Official khaki. 10-40 1.75 
Neckerchiefs, each ........... 40 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, khaki, pale 
yellow, cardinal, black, and 
yellow. 
Badges 
x * Life Saving Crosses 
DE entucccesignvaceeass $1.75 
re ere 1.50 
=z*Medal of Merit.........0.- 1.00 
x Proficiency Badges......... «15 
Pins 
x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze...... $o.50 
x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 43.00 
Insignia 
x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. $0.20 
x Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
ON esieseneiecscoeanesen «50 
Songs 
Girl Scout Songs 
Pedal BOON cscscccccsvcs $0.10 
ee 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 
Lets Gf 00 OF MOTE. 00.cccces 03 
NS Pere er “15 
MED io nctend+ancnnwaser 30 
Flags 
(x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool..$2.50 roc per letter 
242x4 ft. Wool.. 4.00 115¢ “ “ 
3x5 ft. Wool.. 5.60 aoc “ “ 
4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.00 20c “ “ 
Price 
WE NE Sands vo cowenensaaneune $1.25 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 
DE. Sviseesbanwussces annus .60 





Size Price 
re ere $2.00 
Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 3.00 
WOE sa cscesess essa 2.00 
Sweater—Slip-over type 10-14 6.50 
16-22 7.00 
COE PONE ao iecseccacss 10-14 7.50 
16-22 8.00 
Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 7.50 
Sizes 40-42 9.00 
Waterproof Capes, sizes 10-20 7.50 
sizes 40-42 9.00 
x Second Class Baige........ $0.15 
x* Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.. 43.00 
Celt Fite Pits... .0scivccs 75 
Ol PONE iin ccocssccccacs 75 
Gold Fiiled (safety catch).. $0.75 
New plain type.... cece 15 
Old style plain pin......... 08 
x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 
Oh, Beautiful Country........ 05 
On the Trail: 
NE MINOR oi5.<50 nceseceas $0.60 
SS era 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
RNG iSioncccacaeaanceaien -I0 
A ED sin ence nenancs con 25 


Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 


(x) Troop Flags (continued) 
Price 
Semaphore 
pair 


Flags (extra), 
(x) Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
Staffs 
1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem.... $6.50 


1tin.x7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 4.90 
1in.x7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.40 
G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3.60 
Eagle Emblem—separate...... 2.50 
Spear Emblem—separate ...... 1.50 
ee RARVTIEE i sisicscceancnenen 2.50 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Earn-Your-Own money in 


December, 1924 


























December, 1924 
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Standard Price List Continued 
Literature 
s Price Price 
PED UII ho ior eindcadvaneeSenesasacacees es We, a, a ins niin kn cs cnecennsiannaes ag" 
IN 55500 wae acicdee sd Wawawe som -I5 Patrol System for Girl Guides........... ...eee. ee 
il bh tct einen carbo nennseeniens 75 Play (By Mrs. B. O. Edey)..........eceeveeenees “15 
ND EE Is 5 5'in0 64'5.0wisesndeseseeeone 25 In lots of 10 oF More........00eeeeeeeeeeeees -10 
ee ee ee 2.00 2 Plays (By Oleda Schrottky) 
RE EE sic caccdeonk nkvcsescnendsoneees 75 A Pot of Red Geraniums...............+2445 “15 
Camp and Field Notebooks— Pe Oe SE Sd ke bes nancpecedncaneees 2g 
3 Projects complete with cover............... 1.50 Post Cards— 
I SS no ca canada acca ensas .40 Sat af sit (GMowaihs) oi cscsccccccesesaceces .10 
eo .30 S GOMER BEE. ccccccrccccccceccccccccccecces 1.00 
CIN OIE SUMIED 55 0a ccccinnsosenscsecasus 1.25 Single cards ......... .+.+.05- stteeeceecees 02 
Community Service Booklet— Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Winter, Spring, 
EER A eC .10 Summer. Sets cannot be broken).......... 20 
SED Sit cccctaianabieiebebboriuncn r Posters— : 
First Aid Book— — pe so poster y pk (actus enonbeeenans .20 
G i i irl Scout poster (small) ......0..sseeeeeee: 10 
ements Edition Re ~ Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters ..........+++5 6.85 
Girl Guide Book of Games................eeee0s 50 andl. scetodg ocphenehcalanea Ni ee 
Producing Amateur Entertainments, Helen Ferris.. 2.50 
Health Record Books, e0c8.......ccccccccccscecces IO Signal Chart 
yO ERS RE Ove Stee 1.00 . Lots - a he ii ts RNAI”: p 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover............esseeee: Sa" °° & °° §—. = , 
Flexible Cloth Cover ........+++eeeeeeesseees 75 DR I iiss wt rcaonenwaeseneneescaennee 50 
English Girl Guide .........0.eeeeee-eeeees 75 WR tid cv chusaneeusaacuunnasaraune 15 
Rleme Servace Beekint, Cack.........sccceccessccces +10 PE Na cc pcghamesnanedaediwe peawes 05 
Per AOZEM . 1... eeeveceecececeeeeceeeeeeees CD Dae I Svnbeesccniceiscscbvcnieneecscss 1.50 
* Introductory Training Course............. ‘se eees 5 Troop Management Course ..........scccccccecce -75 
Life Saving Booklet se seeeccecceccececcccceccsccs TE FE eins one ddaseechatadcendapectens 2.00 
Measurement Cards ...cccccccerce sececcccsccecs 05 Additional Sheets 
Ye Andrée Logge .......-+++++eeeeenseeeeeeeeees 75 DN BIN no ccceccescessvtscecne 03 
A Girl Scout Pageant Cec ccccreccccccccecesceccseoce «50 De ee 1 
Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. Metemmamet BOE oncciccvccesceceses 03 
* Punched for Field Notebook. IEG DD dsinceardsadersiaceensne 03 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
lh A NE os sid in canennacnitanennbaamnae TS i i sug siledaelaiee $3.25 
it) Pe PE: csc niskideneensascasessuceuawe 05 “ ES ES nee 4.50 
- lida Grey weeceeccccececeeceeeeces SOP i ee Re. acncs cacunciauacaeunaua 1.50 
ugle .......... ec ececcceccccccccccccvcccseseees 3.50 LE TEETER 4.00 
rest — 06 -SHE GRE, GOIE. 65 vives scicccccecscvccess ‘10 Rope, 4 ft. by A Sig Fe Ae Teas aes 15 
- pagent yay yo Pete See eee ee = Lots of 5 or more, each........ceeeeeeeveees -10 
: See Tee ‘75 Guide, 6 1, Come Fat Bilbo cviccdicscccececs -50 
Cy SEE cs inawenesedsdeuedssaneeneemenane 2.25 : : 
CS IY 5.56 an Sonneccnadchuxccoenciees 2.75 Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per Te 4-75 
Nae aia Ag a iracarads eo aicislons tae aus 6AM 1.0 Sewing Kit, Tim Case ......ccccccccccccccccccecs 25 
Compass, Plain ....2..0.sccescessccesccceceeeees 1.00 Aluminum Case ....ccccccccccccccseccccccces -50 
c Radiolite Dial .......ccceccccsccecccscccsees CP «=D BO ok vnc iccveneccssesscecesesesses -5§0 
utse— * 
RM. ennbssnnicnevannxe ‘iit Scout Stickers, per dozen rng 60500400606 s8ecnsenune 05 
Ee ie ES TS ERE AR TES 75 Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 .......ceceeeeceeees .50 
First Aid Kit with Pouch.............scccceccees 1.25 Sum Watch ....eceeeeecserereccecreseceeseeees 1.25 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra........0s00eeeees ee Wi ROE so kbensccscadeccekoecesuees 05 
First Aid Kit, No. Tee ceeceececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2.80 I 6, cccnccsicctduintdatenniuas 15 
Flashlights. Small size ............+eseeeeeeeees 1.35 oy ll Re atte 3.20 
EE EES EEE ee ens ere 1.65 Unif Make-Up S 
Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: = Uniform Make-llp Sets 
EE GLE at canteen vac dnelanedduemneie ain 40 Long Coat Uniform ....-.-+++seersseeeeees 65 
EE eee eres 25 1 Long Coat Pattern 
IN © oy onc g onion dcucaccesxaunien® 4.75 : od . tail Give pattern 
WRG i kG sonsaban eden saheddnacnancsanesaes 1.50 sime 
Shoulder Protection Straps, per pair.......... 25 . Set of Buttons 
x Khaki, Official Scout, 26 in. wide..........000. 35 ey ee IE ic iiecesckenseehenesecen 30 
Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. wide..........05. 55 1 Short Coat Pattern 
RL GING nous ecandndastdeoenkuendéeenseenenas 1.50 1 Skirt Pattern Gi 
op cle cca eun dienes 1.00 1 Pair Lapels ive pattern 
Mess Kit, No. 1 Aluminum, 6 pieces............+. 3.50 1 Spool of Thread sue 
TN CPONNEINE oc ccccccacccsesvcceccoeccss 25 1 Set of Buttons 
x Patterns— No make-up sets for middies and bloomers 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 .......eee0e0% ee WEE gc cccwecncees. dss echoeraadenardseentes 20 
SE HBO isk. 6c occ occcakndsdnseaves ee: SE. I, ME ohn bkncdesvcduccassnnses 4.50 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered Captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 








Our Earn- Your-Own Club 
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Merry Christmas from the Editor 


HIS is the story 

of how last year 
a generous Girl Scout 
ofhcer discovered a 
new way of giving 
Christmas happiness. 
And when you have 
read about it, you 
will readily imagine 
why the Editor of 
‘THE AMERICAN GIRL 
wishes to pass it along to you and to all 
Girl Scout officers. 





. This Girl Scout officer is greatly in- 
terested in the Girl Scout troops in the 
orphan homes of her large city. And 
for a number of years, she had given 
them all a Christmas party. Those 
parties had been a great success, no doubt 
about that. And the girls had written 
her many letters telling how much they 
had enjoyed themselves. 

<> 


But last year when this Girl Scout 
officer thought the whole matter over, it 
seemed to her that giving a party was 
the first thing every one thought of doing 
for the girls. And she wished she could 
think of something else. But what could 
it be? 

<> 

She was wondering about this when 
one day she happened to read in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL an announcement of 
the Christmas plan by which Girl Scout 
mothers and aunts and grandmothers 
may give the magazine to their Girl 
Scouts for Christmas. Then, all in a 
minute, she had her inspiration. In- 
spirations always seem to come like that, 
all in a minute, quick as a flash. Why 
should not she be a mother to the orphan 
girls? Why shouldn’t she give them 
their Girl Scout magazine for Christmas? 

<> 

She got out her pencil. Clearly it 
would be impossible for her to give a 
separate subscription to each girl much 
as she would like to do so. And being 
the exemplary kind of officer who reads 
her AMERICAN GIRL every month, she 
knew that troop subscriptions had been 
abolished. Ah, she had it! She would 
subscribe for each patrol. Instead of 


giving a Christmas party that would be 
over in a single afternoon, she would 
send every patrol a brand new magazine 


each month. 
<> 


Which she did. And to the office of 
THe AMERICAN GIRL, just before last 
Christmas, came sixty-three subscrip- 
tions, all in a lump. Now, if you have 
never been the Editor of a magazine, or 
the Business Manager, or the one to en- 
ter subscriptions on a subscription list, 
then you cannot know the excitement at 
THE AMERICAN GIRL when all those sub- 
scriptions arrived! Where had they 
come from? Where were they going? 
We all gathered around to find out. 
Then we understood. ‘There was the 
list of patrol leaders to whom the mag- 
azines were to be sent and to whom our 
red and white Christmas cards were to 
go for Christmas morning. 

More than almost anything else which 
we did last year at Christmas time, we 
enjoyed filling in the names on those 
Christmas cards and imagining the ar- 
rival of the magazine, every month, for 
those patrols. All through the year we 
have liked to think of those girls hav- 
ing the magazine for their very own. 
For when you live in 
an orphan home or 
are confined to your 
bed in a_ hospital, 
mail is a big event to 
you. And when in 
some way you are 
made to feel that you 

’ are not different after 
all, from other girls, 
then you are happy 

indeed. Having their own magazine has 
meant just that to these girls. 








A Christmas Wish 


I wish you power to draw delight 
Because a bough blows so or so; 

To love to walk within the wind 
Or in the thick slow snow. 


—Zona Gale 











And because the Girl Scout officer’s 
idea was a good one, it has been spread- 
ing and spreading and spreading. People 
have not been waiting for Christmas in 
order to send in subscriptions for hos- 
pitals and elsewhere. Mr. Edwin Gould, 
our “Girl Scout daddy” whose picture 
is on page 14 and who has given us the 
Assembly Room for our new Headquar- 
ters has sent us ever so many subscrip- 
tions for children’s 
hospitals all over the 
United States, most of 
them being for two, 
three, and even five 
years. 


Within the past eight 
weeks, the following 
letter has come to the 
Editor. It was writ- 
ten for our What-I- 
Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest. 

Scottish Rite Hospital, 
Dear Editor: Decatur, Georgia 

I would like to have the following things 
in THE AMERICAN GIRL during the com- 
ing year. Our troop consists of crippled girls 
at the Scottish Rite Hospital and we get 
much pleasure from reading THE AMERI- 
CAN GirRL. We girls are together day in 
and day out and we often discuss the 
magazine and its contents. 

For the reason that most of us are con- 
fined to the bed, we like first to read ad- 
venture stories of Girl Scouts. Second, we 
like the various suggestions about handi- 
crafts as it gives us new ideas by which 
to pass the time away in bed. Third, it 
is always fun to work out the puzzles and 
read the poetry. Fourth, the Girl Scout 
pictures inspire us and give us ambition 
to do great things like other Girl Scouts 
when we get well. Fifth, we always like 
to hear Girl Scout news. It is of interest 
to us to find out what our Scout friends are 
doing.—Sallie Stanton, Age 17, Troop 28. 

<> 

Is not this a bit of Christmas cheer 
which we all may spread? There are 
few communities where there is not 
some Home or Hospital where our mag- 
azine will bring special joy and appre- 
ciation. Whether or not there be a Girl 
Scout troop there, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
coming to them every month, will bring 
them all into the happy comradeship of 
Scouting. Merry Christmas. 





Give «The American Girl” for Christmas 
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The Name of Your Town—In All the Years to Come 


will be on this lovely plaque in the ‘National Headquarters of the Girl Scouts 



















HINK how proud you will be, when you visit 
the Girl Scout Headquarters in New York, to 
find the name of your very own town on this plaque. 
Think how proud you will be to have others read it, 


too. In all the years to come, it will be there, tell- 
ing every one that you stood behind Scouting— 
if your town sends in your quota for the Cam- 
paign, word of which has already been mailed. 


Ask Your Captain! 


Your Captain will tell you about your quota. 


Be a Brick and Buy One 


You can help, too. 
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Does your mother ever ask you what you 
would like for Christmas ? 


THIS YEAR tell her you wish Girl Scout equipment. Ingersoll Wrist Watch: radiolite dial, tells time ac- 
Show her our price list. Tell her of these presents that curately—day and night, $4.50. 
will give lasting, year round pleasure and profit to Girl Inspool sewing kit: contains thimble top, self threading 
Scouts. The picture makes a few suggestions: needles, spool each of khaki and white thread—khaki color 
Girl Scout Stationery: one quire of good quality cream © red tin case, $0.25, aluminum case $o.50 
paper and envelopes, stamped with Girl Scout design, “Hail, Girl Scout!”: book of charmingly illustrated and 
$o. 50. delightful letters from “Cookie Moore” at Camp Andrée 
Girl Scout Handkerchiefs: khaki color, harmonizing with her mother in England. Paper cover, $1.00 
uniform, embroidered with trefoil seal. Cotton $0.25. Compass: plain dial, revolving pointer $1.00, radiolite 
Linen $0.40 (luminous face) revolving dial, $1.50 
Girl Scout Ring: in official trefoil design. Silver $1.50. Sun watch: a handy pocket time piece that tells time by 
Gold $4.00 the sun. Contains compass also, $1.25 


GirL Scouts, INc. Equipment Dept.,670 Lexington Ave., New York 

















